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OVERNOR COX is a respectable 

candidate for the Presidency, but 
no one can claim for him the char- 
acter of a commanding or impressive 
figure. When the Chicago Conven- 
tion adjourned, it was universally 
recognized that the cue for the Demo- 
crats was to strike a high note, in 
contrast with the “safe and sane” 
quality which was the obvious char- 
acteristic of the Republicans’ per- 
formance. Neither in platform nor 
in candidate has this been done. The 
campaign opens with no sharp dif- 
ferentiation of the Democrats from 
the Republicans on any declared is- 
sue except that of the League of Na- 
tions, and with no such challenge in 
the person of the candidate as to 
arouse enthusiasm among independ- 
ent voters. Mr. Cox has been a vig- 


orous campaigner in his own State. 
He may succeed in infusing energy 
into the campaign on the one avowed 
issue of the League. He may bring 
out other issues, not embodied in the 
platform utterances. But as things 
stand at this moment, the outlook is 
that the choice to be made by the 
people will turn rather on their pref- 
erence as between the parties than on 
their judgment of the two candi- 
dates for the Presidency, or of the 
merits of the two platforms. 


HERE never was any room for 

doubt that the Democratic plat- 
form would make the League of Na- 
tions its leading issue. In one re- 
spect this expectation has been ex- 
ceeded by the fulfillment; for the 
League is not only the leading, but 
almost literally the only, subject of 
which the Democratic platform makes 
a substantial issue. But in spite of 
this it can not be said that the Demo- 
crats are as aggressive in the matter 
as they might have been. 

In the first place, the adoption of 
the amendment offered by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, declaring 
that the Democrats “do not oppose 
the acceptance of any reservations 
making clearer or more specific the 
obligations of the United States to 
the League associates,” leaves the 
door open to an indefinite amount of 
deviation from the President’s posi- 
tion on the subject of reservations. 
Although the amendment is inter- 
preted by Mr. Wilson’s adherents as 
having no such effect, their opposi- 
tion to it in the Committee on Reso- 
lutions points to a different conclu- 
sion. This may not weaken the posi- 
tion of the party before the country; 
indeed, it may be made use of as 
showing that in case the Democrats 
win they are not precluded from 
coming to a reasonable compromise 
which will insure the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the Senate for 


ratification of the treaty. But cer- 
tainly it takes something from the 
militancy of the Democratic attitude. 
And one other decision of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions is even more 
significant in the same direction. The 
proposal to advocate the acceptance 
of a mandate for Armenia—which, 
of course, had the backing of the 
President—was decisively defeated. 
There remains a difference wide and 
deep between the two parties, a dif- 
ference quite sufficient to form the 
chief ground of controversy in the 
campaign ; but the two points we have 
mentioned go far towards dulling the 
tone of the crusading spirit which 
might otherwise have been expected 
to mark the Democratic campaign. 


L kneay a single sentence the New 
York State Socialist Convention 
asked for certain positive amend- 
ments to the State Constitution, con- 
cerning legislative representation and 
other matters, and then went on to 
demand that the courts should be de- 
prived of the power to declare any 
law unconstitutional. Socialists are 
wont to assume that they are about 
the only people who really exercise 
the power of thinking in political 
matters. But they do not seem to 
have turned that power upon the 
modern conception of a definite, writ- 
ten constitution long enough to dis- 
cover that the power and duty of the 
courts to invalidate legislation in 
conflict with the plain intent of the 
Constitution is a necessary corollary 
of that conception. If a Legislature 
may pass laws to suit its own mo- 
mentary whim, with no court of re- 
view to say it nay, the Constitution is 
no longer anything but mere advice, 
and its very name is bereft of mean- 
ing. The temporary mood of the 
Legislature is the only law, and that 
itself is law only until the mood 
changes. Doubtless that is just what 
many men of radical temper want, 
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in a vague and thoughtless way; but 
are they quite certain that they want 
it until they can have full assurance 
that the mood of a Legislature unre- 
strained by any effective constitu- 
tional balance wheel will be their 
mood? So far, no Legislature in the 
land has been satisfactory to them 
in any considerable degree, and time 
and again they have been glad enough 
to have legislative action under some 
real restraint. 


O long as Socialists confine them- 

selves to denunciation of the pres- 
ent industrial system they are on 
fairly safe ground; for, as everybody 
knows, the social edifice is weak and 
vulnerable and fragile and even rot- 
ten here and there; though, fortu- 
nately, it is a solid old structure in 
the main. But when they formulate 
a constructive programme of their 
own, designate the foundations of the 
new social order and even reveal the 
plans and specifications for the super- 
structure, they lay themselves open 
to counter-attack, and the many weak- 
nesses of their position are soon dis- 
closed. Thus the New York Social- 
ists ask that municipalities build 
dwellings on public account and lease 
them at cost, without giving any esti- 
mate of what the cost is to be or any 
forecast of the probable effects in 
limiting private building and ulti- 
mately causing a further rise in 
rents. They propose that the State 
and the municipalities shall carry on 
various forms of trading to eliminate 
the middleman and all his works, for- 
getting that this very policy will 
create a new set of middlemen more 
detestable than the first. They would 
conserve water power by refusing 
concessions to those who might de- 
velop it, imagining that the State will 
gain what the exploiters will lose. 
They demand legislation which will 
exempt farmers’ associations, as well 
as labor unions, from prosecution un- 
der the anti-trust laws, and thus in 
effect declare that not labor nor hay 
nor oats nor potatoes are “commodi- 
ties” within the meaning of those 
acts or of the common law. Thus they 
go Samuel Gompers and the Clayton 
Act one better in the vain hope of 
winning the farmers’ vote. No, 





people who throw stones should not 
build a glass house, and intemperate 
critics should never, never write a 
book. 


EXICAN politics under Car- 

ranza, we learn from Dr. Fred- 
erick Starr, the anthropologist, in the 
July Atlantic, were much the same as 
American politics have been under 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. True, 
the reactions of Mexican politicians 
and their followers to a particular in- 
cident vary slightly from the reac- 
tions observable north of the border, 
but the point is immaterial. Did Car- 
ranza attempt to seat his own Presi- 
dential candidate in order to assure 
the continuance of his policies? Cer- 
tainly; but so did Roosevelt, who, 
moreover, succeeded; “he forced Mr. 
Taft upon the American people as 
President.” Of course the sequel was 
not quite the same in the two coun- 
tries; “the precise method of reaction 
is somewhat different.” In Mexico 
“the reaction takes the form of insur- 
rection and armed revolution,” where- 
as in the United States it takes the 
form of “the disruption of a great 
party, with war to the knife at the 
polls.” There is something a bit 
wrong with the chronology, for the 
“war to the knife” actually took place 
four years afterward, under totally 
different circumstances; but other- 
wise the parallel is naturally perfect. 
Furthermore, did not Mr. Wilson, in 
1918, wishing a majority in Congress 
for the support of his policies, issue 
“a direct command to the American 
people”? And did not the American 
people flame into open rebellion 
by electing a Republican Congress? 
Well, except for the trivial matter 
that rifles are used instead of equally 
forceful things called ballots, just 
such episodes happen in Mexico. 
There’s really no difference. Cato or 
Plato, it’s all the same. And there- 
fore are the American people in no 
position to criticize the people of 
Mexico. “Stimulating and sugges- 
tive,” as the book reviewers would 
say, is the point of view presented; 
and perhaps one might further add 
that it is especially noteworthy as a 
contribution from anthropology to its 
sister science of politics. 


O* all the contradictory reports 
that have come from the dis- 
turbed regions of Europe during 
these years of upheaval, none present 
a more extraordinary case than the 
clash between the account of condi- 
tions in Hungary given by the dele- 
gates of the British Labor party and 
that contained in the official British 
“Report on Alleged Existence of 
White Terror in Hungary.” The 
Labor delegates report 12,000 per- 
sons imprisoned or interned without 
trial, and give details of atrocious 
treatment of these and other persons. 
The official reports in the White 
Paper brush aside all such allega- 
tions as either baseless or grossly ex- 
aggerated. How to tell on which side 
the truth lies, or the degree in which 
either side exaggerates or minimizes 
the facts, we confess that we are at 
this moment quite unable to deter- 
mine. We hope to receive in the near 
future from a trustworthy source in- 
formation that will throw light on 
this dark subject. 


7 doctrine of the infallibility of 

labor is a common one among 
the intelligentsia and has been used 
in the justification of all sorts of 
deeds. Alexander Berkman, in his 
“Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist,” 
pays a glowing tribute to Hugh Demp- 
sey and Robert Beatty, Knights of 
Labor men tried in 1892 for poison- 
ing the food served to strikebreakers. 
“Labor can never be unjust in its de- 
mands,” he writes; “is it not the 
creator of all the wealth in the world? 
i Morally certain of their 
[Dempsey’s and Beatty’s] guilt, I re- 
spect them the more for it, though I 
am saddened by their denial of com- 
plicity in the scheme of wholesale ex- 
termination of the scabs.” That the 
strikebreaker might conjecturally be 
included also as a unit of labor occurs 
to him, but he rejects the notion. The 
offender may belong to the same race 
as ourselves, but that is all. “The 
blackleg,” he writes, “is also human, 
it is true, and desires to live. But one 
should starve rather than turn traitor 
to the cause of his class.” When he 
“turns traitor,” the loyal ones are of 
course entitled to break his neck, 
poison his food, put out his eyes or 
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inflict upon him any other punish- 


ment that fits the case. “Is not the 
terrorizing of scabbery,” writes Berk- 
man in the same passage, “and ulti- 
mately of the capitalist exploiters, an 
effective means of aiding the strug- 
gle? Therefore Dempsey and Beatty 
deserve acclaim.” Presumably, in an 
outlaw strike or a _ jurisdictional 
strike each side is justified in poison- 
ing the other. If one asks who de- 
termines what is really and truly 
labor, the answer is simple. Each 
sect, group, and faction in the vast 
and complex movement of the work- 
ing class decides for itself, and the de- 
cision is invariably in its own favor. 
And as the membership in some of 
these factions is infinitesimal, the doc- 
trine easily evolves into one of the 
right of the individual to inflict, in 
the name of labor, punitive judgment 
on the erring. In whatever form tke 
doctrine is held it is pure savagery, 
and only as such can it be dea!t with. 


A= as delicate, glamorous, and 

serviceable a euphemism as we 
remember to have heard is the term 
“limited democracy,” admiringly ap- 
plied to Soviet Russia by one of the 
Socialist leaders in the recent con- 
vention. It obviates, by a tactful 
admission, all need of explanation 
of certain troublesome details; it 
sheds over the—let us say—some- 
what austere structure of Leninite 
rule a glow of lambent softness, like 
moonlight on Melrose Abbey, and it 
lends itself blithely to the most as- 
siduous and varied uses in propa- 
ganda. No doubt the radical journals 
of critical opinion will adopt it 
thankfully. Of course, in other days, 
to the Socialist and radical mind, 
there was nothing especially senti- 
mental in the idea of limitations on 
democracy—indeed, all such limita- 
tions everywhere were odious; and 
even in present days they are no less 
odious unless they happen to be found 
in Russia, where, needless to say, of 
all lands in the civilized world they 
are most extreme. But with chang- 
ing times come new aspects of Truth, 
Justice, Fraternity, and the rest of 
the shining verities. It all depends 
on who and where you are. Any 
slightest limitation on democracy in 








an orderly, stable society, ruled 
through a general franchise and re- 
sponsive to the whole citizenship, is 
obviously an unmitigated and dam- 
nable evil. But the absolute suppres- 
sion of all democratic functions by 
an oligarchy, in the holy name of the 
proletariat, is an earnest of the glori- 
ous time to be. Lenin evidently 
agrees; for on the same day that the 
Socialist orator was rapturously ex- 
pressing himself in New York, the 
dictator, according to a Moscow wire- 
less, was sternly promulgating his 
decree of martial law over all the 
regions where such a decree would 
mean anything. “Can one have too 
much of a good thing?” he doubtless 
asked of those about him; and doubt- 
less, also, he did not stay for an 
answer. 


AINT the economic situation of 

France as black as you choose, 
and you can not get plain Americans 
excited about it. “The French, you 
see, are thrifty!” It is a great asset, 
that world-wide reputation for thrift. 
The world’s belief in the depth of that 
old stocking, stuffed with napoleons 
or louis d’or—as if Santa Claus and 
Old Fortunatus had conspired to- 
gether to bless the French above the 
children of men—is worth more to 
France than a whole province of coal 
mines. We can ourselves well afford 
to envy it with the kind of envy that 
leads to imitation. In our hour of 
need a wilderness of silk stockings, 
somewhat worn, will not impress the 
world as a fair equivalent for the 
money that was squandered in their 
purchase. All the money in the world 
will not save the economic soul of a 
people that do not possess the saving 
virtue of thrift to teach them what to 
do with it. 


“TE suis honteux,” says the Paris 

shopkeeper as he charges you 
more, far more, than his soul, keyed 
to the most delicate nuances of 
bargaining, could but lately imagine 
anybody paying without a murmur, 
“Je suis honteux, mais—.” It is 
merely the French for what we hear 
constantly in America: I hate to 
take the money, it says in effect, but 
what is one to do? A mere cog in the 


relentless economic machine, I do 
not enjoy it any more than do you, 
another cog; we are, indeed, quite 
miserable together. But when the 
customer is one who comes in with a 
swish of skirts, and goes out with a 
skirt abbreviated like that of the old 
lady, the victim of the beggar whose 
name was Stout (was he the original 
“stylish” Stout who “cut her petti- 
coats up to her knees’’?), does she 
ever murmur, as she recognizes her- 
self but a cog in the relentless ma- 
chine of fashion, “Je suis honteuse, 
mais—?” 


| ppp from almost all parts of 

the country agree that there is 
a material shortage of available agri- 
cultural labor. The average deficit is 
said to be one-fourth of the amount 
normally required. It would be a 
mistake, however, to infer a propor- 
tional decrease in the crop results. 
At the critical points of planting and 
harvesting, the average farmer, with 
his family, will make very strenuous 
efforts not to lose the opportunity of 
the year. Vigorous work is now in 
progress, in most large cities, to re- 
cruit special labor for the harvest sea- 
son, and to arrange for its transpor- 
tation to the points most in need. 
Not only students from the schools 
and colleges, but even business men 
accustomed to take a summer vaca- 
tion in the country, are volunteering 
for such work. With improved farm 
machinery, too, the range within 
which women may healthfully and 
effectively assist in farm labor is 
steadily broadening. The athleti- 
cally trained school or college girl 
of today, keeping in trim for the 
winter’s basket ball team by riding 
the fields on a corn cultivator or mow- 
ing machine, behind a brisk-stepping 
team of horses, is a fit object for 
congratulation rather than pity. 
Doubtless a noticeable crop shortage 
is in sight for the present year, but 
there is no occasion for pessimism as 
to the longer future. And, in any 
case, it might do us no harm to be 
reminded by necessity that a little 
more intelligent care of our eating 
and digestion would of itself consid- 
erably lessen the amount of foodstuffs 
necessary. 
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The Platform Issues 


YY/ HEN the Chicago Convention 
YY adjourned, it was quite within 
the possibilities that an issue of com- 
manding importance might emerge 
from the position that might be taken 
by the Democrats on the questions 
of labor and of the railroads. That 
possibility has been completely re- 
moved by the San Francisco platform. 
The declarations of that platform on 
both of these subjects differ from 
those of the Republican platform 
only in being less definite. The atti- 
tude indicated is, except for its com- 
parative vagueness, indistinguishable 
from the attitude declared by the 
Republicans in Chicago. Both parties 
have elected to appeal to the con- 
servative sentiment of the country, 
as distinguished from the radical or 
the near-radical. In so far as pub- 
lic opinion is called upon to dis- 
tinguish between them in this re- 
gard, the distinction must rest not 
upon any declared purpose, but upon 
the composition of the parties them- 
selves and their leadership. The Re- 
publican platform, as we pointed out 
in our discussion of it, advocates a 
programme of intelligent progress 
toward the bettering of industrial 
conditions, and can be called reac- 
tionary only on the assumption that 
everything that does not contemplate 
a radical change in the economic 
order is reactionary. But it might 
have been challenged as reactionary 
by the Democrats at San Francisco 
had they been so minded. As it is, 
the issue of labor, of the railroads, 
indeed of the whole range of ques- 
tions usually indicated by the label 
“progressive,” is eliminated from 
the campaign, at least so far as it is 
possible for platforms to eliminate it. 

Nor is there, in the whole extent of 
the two voluminous documents, any 
other declaration of policy, except 
that relating to the League of Na- 
tions, that is fitted to form the basis 
of a capital issue between the parties. 
Mutual reproaches, criticism of past 
performances of the other party, 
and laudation of its own conduct, 
abound in the platform of each; and 
these will, of course, form the staple 
of much of the campaign controversy. 


But prohibition has been completely 
taken out of the fight; the tariff is 
stressed so little in either platform 
that it is unlikely to cut much of a 
figure in the campaign; the conduct of 
the finances offers no prospect of 
playing a great part in the minds of 
the voters; the cost-of-living ques- 
tion is too baffling in itself, and ac- 
cordingly too indefinitely treated in 
the platforms, to generate much of an 
issue; and so we might go on through 
the list. The one thing upon which, 
on the adjournment of the two con- 
ventions, the parties confront each 
other with a marked difference, and 
a difference in which the public is 
keenly interested, is the question of 
the treaty and the League. 

Upon this question the Republican 
leaders will do well to recognize from 
the start that, irrespective of its in- 
herent merits, the Democrats enjoy 
a strategic advantage the importance 
of which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. It is a familiar maxim of 
politics that you can not fight some- 
body with nobody; and, though less 
familiar, it is almost equally true that 
you can not fight something with 
nothing. The discredit into which 
Mr. Wilson’s league programme had 
fallen was due above all to the stead- 
ily growing feeling of the country, not 
only that reservations were desirable, 
but that the President’s opposition to 
them was arrogant and unreasonable, 
and was the main cause of our na- 
tional paralysis in the great issue of 
the peace. In spite of the activities 
of the Borah-Johnson faction, it was 
possible, throughout the long debate 
in the Senate, for the Republicans to 
say that they had been ready all 
along to put the United States into 
codperation with the other nations of 
the world in the restoration of stable 
conditions, upon terms that they re- 
garded as reasonable, terms that the 
other nations would accept, terms to 
which more than half of the Presi- 
dent’s own party in the Senate, in the 
face of his opposition, ultimately as- 
sented. The Chicago platform has 
changed all this. At the present mo- 
ment no man can point out, even in 
the most general way, what the Re- 
publicans, if placed in power next 
November, will do about the treaty 


or the League. The Democrats will 
be the champions of a programme—a 
programme which, in spite of all that 
has come and gone, can be made by 
vigorous and eloquent advocates to 
appeal mightily to men’s hearts and 
minds; and it needs little knowledge 
of popular psychology to forecast the 
depressing effect of an attempt by the 
Republicans to meet this appeal with 
nothing more than the constant re- 
iteration of a mere disavowal of any 
programme whatsoever. 

It may be impossible, it may even 
be undesirable, for Mr. Harding to 
undertake to commit the party to a 
perfectly definite course on the sub- 
ject. But unless he says something 
that would indicate his own purpose, 
and his expectation of the purpose of 
the party, the League of Nations 
question will be a millstone round 
his neck throughout the campaign. 
One way out, which suggests itself 
very naturally as being in keeping 
with his general attitude, would be 
for him to declare that, if elected, he 
would submit the treaty with a rec- 
ommendation to the Senate that it be 
ratified with the Lodge reservations. 
This would be something tangible to 
go upon. It would uphold the rec- 
ord of the party. It would leave to 
the judgment of the Senate the final 
disposition of the question. If, when 
the time came, the Senate chose to re- 
ject the treaty altogether, it could do 
so; if it chose to accept the treaty 
with milder reservations, it could do 
that. The Borah-Johnson people, to 
be sure, might be dissatisfied; but 
they are dissatisfied anyway, and they 
will sulk just about as much as things 
stand, as they would if Mr. Harding 
so defined his position. On the other 
hand, there are millions of voters 
who, perhaps without any very strong 
feeling either way on the subject, are 
repelled by an absolutely nondescript 
position, and who, as the campaign 
waxes warm, would be more and more 
repelled by it. That was the feeling 
which drove hundreds of thousands 
of voters away from Mr. Hughes in 
the campaign of 1916. The very first 
great problem which Mr. Harding 
and his advisers have to tackle is the 
problem of preventing a repetition 
of this fatal weakness. 
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Senator Lodge and *‘A 
Separate Peace’ 


TO fault can be found with the 
Democratic platform-makers for 
denouncing, in as strong language as 
they may think fit to use, the Knox 
resolution for a separate peace with 
Germany, passed by the Senate in the 
closing weeks of its recent session. 
Although that resolution was passed 
only after every effort to put the 
Versailles Treaty through, with res- 
ervations concerning the League, had 
been defeated, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate for the Democrats to contend 
that it was a bad and unjustifiable 
move; and we may remark, incident- 
ally, that that is our own opinion. 

But in attempting to fasten upon 
the Republican majority, on account 
of this move, the charge of obloquy 
and disgrace by quoting words ut- 
tered by Senator Lodge in 1918 on 
the subject of a separate peace, the 
platform makers have been led into 
an amazing misstatement and have 
done Mr. Lodge gross injustice. The 
thing is so singular, and is so inti- 
mately related to one of the chief 
phases of the impending controversy 
over the treaty, that we hold it amply 
worth while to set the case forth at 
full length. 

At the very outset of the platform’s 
arraignment of the course of the Re- 
publicans on the treaty stands this 
passage : 

We point to the accusing fact that before it 
was determined to initiate political antagonism 
to the treaty, the now Republican chairman of 
the Senate foreign relations committee him- 
self publicly proclaimed that any proposition 
ior a separate peace with Germany, such as 
he and his party associates thereafter reported 
to the Senate, would make us “guilty of the 
blackest crime.” ’ 

On May 15 last, the Knox substitute for the 
Versailles treaty was passed by the Republican 
Senate, and this convention can contrive no 
more fitting characterization of its obloquy 
than that made in the Forum magazine of De- 
cember, 1918, by Henry Cabot Lodge, when he 
said: 

If we send our armies and young men abroad 
to be killed and wounded in northern France 
and Flanders with no result but this, our en- 
trance into the war with such an intention was 
a crime which nothing can justify, The intent 
of Congress and the intent of the President 
was chat there could be no peace until we could 
create a situation where no such war as this 
could occur. We could not make peace ex- 
cept in company with our allies. It would 


brand us with everlasting dishonor and bring 
ruin to us also if we undertook to make a 


separate peace. 
hus to 


that which Mr. Lodge, in saner 





moments, considered the “blackest crime,” he 
and his party, in madness, sought to give the 
sanctity of law; that which 18 months ago 
was of “everlasting dishonor,” the Republican 
party and its candidates to-day accept as the 
essence of faith. 

But there is no article by Senator 
Lodge in the Forum for December, 
1918. The article from which the 
quotation is made was published in 
the Forum for June, 1918, and was 
written, therefore, at the height of 
the greatest crisis of the war. The 
“everlasting dishonor’’ which Sen- 
ator Lodge was talking about was the 
dishonor of getting out of the war 
and leaving our allies in the lurch. 
The crime that he was talking about 
was the crime of bringing the war to 
an end without a complete victory 
over Germany. The whole passage 
from which the quotation is ex- 
tracted was directed against any agi- 
tation for peace while the battle had 
not been won. Repeatedly Mr. Lodge 
shows that what was on his mind was 
an agitation for a peace based on the 
status quo ante bellum. The very 
words “blackest crime” cited by the 
platform are used explicitly in con- 
nection with that kind of peace. The 
sentence in which they occur is as 
follows: 


To my mind—and I know this is the view 
of the Administration—every man, the Presi- 
dent who delivered the war message and Con- 
gress who voted for war, would be guilty of 
the blackest crime if they were willing to make 
a peace on the status quo ante bellum and re- 
create the situation which existed before the 
war. 


To transfer Senator Lodge’s words 
of burning condemnation from the 
proposal of a separate peace at the 
height of the war to the proposal of 
a separate peace designed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to bring to an end 
the dreary situation in which our 
country found itself eighteen months 
after the close of the war is too ob- 
vious an injustice, too palpable an 
absurdity, to require dwelling upon. 

The New York Times seeks to show 
that the object aimed at in the plat- 
form arraignment could be equally 
well served by reference to a speech 
made by Mr. Lodge in the Senate 
after the armistice—namely, on De- 
cember 21, 1918—when he declared 
that “we must have common action 
now in making the peace, and this 
unity between us and the Allies is the 
first essential condition for a success- 


ful peace,” and expressed the utmost 
condemnation of any attempt to “sep- 
arate us from our allies now or to pre- 
vent perfect unity of action.” In this 
speech in the Senate, says the Times, 
Mr. Lodge “spoke as strongly against 
a separate peace as he had written 
against it in the Forum.” But in that 
speech Mr. Lodge was not talking 
about a “separate peace” at all. Nor 
did he say anything about crime or 
dishonor. He was talking about the 
practical danger which threatened 
the unity of the nations that had won 
the war against Germany through 
the attempt to undertake more than 
was necessary for the settlement of 
the terms of peace. He urged that 
the formation of a permanent League 
of Nations be treated as a separate 
problem. If it were made an integral 
part of the treaty, he declared, “it 
might endanger the peace treaty 
and force amendments. It certainly 
would lead to very long delay. . .. 
To enter on these disputed fields 
which are not necessary to the mak- 
ing of the peace with Germany seems 
to me perilous, and more likely at this 
moment to lead to trouble and to a 
failure with the German peace and 
its associated questions than to any- 
thing else.” However ill advised the 
actual course of Mr. Lodge, or the 
Republican Senators in general, 
regard to the treaty may have been, 
there is absolutely no basis for the 
charge that it was branded by him 
in advance as criminal, dishonorable, 
or even wrong. 

In the Forum article, he was de- 
nouncing as criminal and dishonor- 
able the proposal of a separate peace, 
or any peace, before the utter defeat 
of Germany had been accomplished; 
in the Senate speech he gave warning 
of the danger of that very break be- 
tween President and Senate, and that 
very break between our country and 
her allies, that has since occurred. 
“We have now at this moment,” he 
said, “a League of Nations. They 
have been engaged in compelling Ger- 
many to make peace and in restoring 
peace to the world. It has taken four 
years of the bloodiest war ever known 
to get that peace. By this existing 
league the peace once signed must be 
carried out and made effective.” Nor 
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was he alone in fearing that the at- 
tempt to force the immediate creation 
of a new league to safeguard the dis- 
tant future would imperil the life of 
the league that had grown up out of 
the imperious demands of the present. 
That America should have become 
dissociated from her European allies 
in the settlement following the war 
is deplorable beyond words. The 
degree in which the long delay, even 
if we ultimately rejoin our associates, 
has intensified the calamitous condi- 
tion of the world is dreadful to con- 
template. A better spirit, and greater 
wisdom, on the part of Mr. Lodge 
and other Republican leaders would, 
we feel sure, have had the effect of so 
shaping the course of events as to 
avert these evils. But heavy as is 
their responsibility, the blame rest- 
ing on the President is far heavier. 
Mr. Taft recently declared that in 
the forthcoming campaign the issue 
that is sure to emerge in the end is 
this: “Was Mr. Wilson right in kill- 
ing the League with the Lodge reser- 
vations?” Mr. Taft may have over- 
stated the matter; but, whether it is 
to be the issue or not, the question 
is sure to play a great part in the 
campaign. If to separate ourselves 
from our allies is a crime, if to with- 
draw from the common task covers us 
with dishonor, surely a large part of 
that crime and that dishonor consists 
in our keeping aloof during the cru- 
cial months, now mounting up into 
years, during which the world is pass- 
ing through its greatest agony. The 
two sides ought to have come to 
terms months and months ago; for 
the failure to do so, there is blame 
enough to go round. But upon Mr. 
Wilson the obligation to put the 
treaty through rested with tenfold 
weight, both because it was in him 
that the nations had put their trust 
and because upon his single will the 
decision turned. Though we have 
made no “separate peace,” we have 
separated ourselves from our asso- 
ciates in the war for a period that 
will surely exceed two years from the 
time of the armistice. And for this 
disastrous separation, whatever jus- 
tification may be pleaded for it, the 
primary and preponderant respon- 
sibility rests upon President Wilson. 


‘*Horse-Sense’’ in Leg- 
islative Representation 


| ig People’s Power League, of 

Oregon, proposes that the Con- 
stitution of that State be so amended 
that members of the Legislature shall 
be chosen not by geographical dis- 
tricts, but on the basis of occupation, 
each occupational group to be repre- 
sented in proportion to its numbers, 
and its representation to be divided 
equally, so far as_ possible, be- 
tween the sexes. Under this plan, the 
League estimates that of one hundred 
members in the Legislature, fourteen 
should be farmers and fourteen farm- 
ers’ wives, and so on down the oc- 
cupational line to one cook, one fish- 
erman, one actor, and one domestic 
servant. The Nation finds that there 
is good “horse-sense” in the proposi- 
tion, if only we were not disposed to 
shy so easily at the awful word 
“soviet.” 

But it is a very superficial view of 
the matter that seeks to explain op- 
position to such a scheme as due 
merely to prejudice against a word. 
Representation by districts is based 
on the assumption of common inter- 
ests that root deeper, and rise higher, 
than any chance classification such as 
that of the calling by which one 
makes his living. Of course ideals 
are never fully realized, but the best 
representative under the present plan 
is the one whose sympathies are broad 
enough, and his sense of right keen 
enough, to lead him to support only 
such legislation as will tend to secure 
a fair chance for every honest inten- 
tioned citizen, no matter what his 
wealth, his calling, or his social posi- 
tion. When we find a “representa- 
tive” who makes no effort towards 
this standard, but displays himself 
frankly as the supporter of some 
special interest, most of us are ready 
to admit that a bad choice has been 
made. 

Under the plan proposed by the 
Oregon People’s Power League, how- 
ever, class interest is no longer the 
motive above which the voter should 
strive to rise towards a broader con- 
ception of human unity, but is de- 
liberately made the prime basis of 


selection. With such a basis, merit 
in a representative would lie not in 
the broader vision at all, not in any 
feeling for the deeper human element 
that underlies the class distinction, 
but in the most effective insistence, 
in season and out of season, upon the 
immediate special interests of the 
narrowly differentiated class by 
which the particular member had 
been chosen. 

Even if these narrower class in- 
terests were really the only vital in- 
terests with which a Legislature 
should deal, there would still be 
ample ground for doubt whether they 
could be intelligently and efficiently 
cared for by a legislative body so 
chosen. Overstressed loyalty to a 
class would defeat its own ends, first 
through failure to grasp the deeper 
interests of the class itself in its re- 
lation to other classes, and again 
through inability of a body made up 
on this fundamentally divisive plan 
to develop an effective working ma- 
jority. The selfish bargaining of lit- 
tle groups is troublesome enough in 
legislatures as they are; the tendency 
of the scheme suggested would be to 
establish such log-rolling as the ac- 
cepted method of getting legislation 
through. 

But apart from all that, there has 
been no time in the world’s history 
when legislative bodies were con- 
fronted with more and greater prob- 
lems for the successful solution of 
which the plan proposed could give 
no dependable guarantee whatever. 
We need far more, not less, of the 
minds that are not confined with- 
in narrow grooves, occupational or 
otherwise. The present method, of 
course, is far from assuring the 
choice of a dominant proportion of 
men of this broader view and surer 
sense of justice. It does, however, at 
least give the possibility of continu- 
ous progress towards such a result, 
and no mere prejudice against a form 
of words lies at the base of opposition 
to a change of which the inevitable 
tendency would be in the opposite 
direction. There are horses and 
horses, and when the Nation finds 
“*horse-sense” in such a scheme, we 
can only conclude that it has been 
putting its faith in the wrong horse. 
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The Game of Havoc 


A™ people are capable of the joy 
of destruction. It is a game in 
which some join with unblushing 
eagerness and others with a self-re- 
specting show of reluctance. To 
“nlay” havoc is the phrase, and the 
speech-making community gave a 
proof of its self-knowledge in giving 
currency to the coinage. Among the 
booths at the fair few attract so 
many visitors as that spectacle of 
topsy-turvy housewifery, the fragile 
kitchen, where Dame Prudence, who 
at home will scold her maid for the 
slightest crack in a teacup, pays a 
dime for the pleasure of smashing at 
one fling as much crockery as she can 
hit. And hardly less than her own 
is the pleasure of the onlookers at 
the crash which crowns her vigorous 
effort with success. The inventor of 
that harmless game of havoc has de- 
served well of mankind. He has 
supplied it with a safety valve, an 
outlet for the wrecker’s bent which, 
possessing us all, can be suppressed 
only at the cost of a continuous effort 
of self-control. An occasional fling at 
the kitchen affords a wholesome re- 
laxation which may save society from 
the effects of more violent outbursts 
at a less suitable time and place. The 
League of Nations might effectively 
counteract the furor Germanicus by 
erecting such booths in every town 
and village of the German land. 

War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

Why, then, should one not try to make 
the Germans wise by letting them 
indulge in the game where it can be 
innocently played? 

But it is not in war alone that 
man’s joy of destruction runs amuck. 
Peace offers its fatal opportunities as 
well, but those who take them are 
wreckers of a different stripe, more 
dangerous than the soldiers, whose 
profession proclaims them destroy- 
ers, because of their pretense at 
fulfilling a creative mission. The deli- 
cately organized framework of so- 
ciety with its laws, its commerce, its 
industries, its banking and trans- 
portation systems, is the butt of these 
reckless players at the game of havoc. 





What havoc they have made of it in 
Russia is clear to all the world except 
to such as are keen on playing the 
same game with the institutions of 
their own country. They do not mean 
to destroy for destruction’s sake ; they 
promise to build a better structure 
on top of the ruins. But so did 
the Germans, who believed in and 
preached the regenerating power of 
war. 

Both to radicals and to Germans 
we will do the justice of believing in 
the honesty of their professions. We 
will go even farther, and assert that 
all work of destruction is creative 
energy misapplied. Our optimism re- 
fuses to believe that the ruin achieved 
in the fragile kitchen is pictured in 
the prospect by Dame Prudence be- 
fore she has her fling. It is not the 
broken, but the breaking, crockery 
which delights her and the onlookers. 
Their pleasure arises from the spec- 
tacle of change. A fallen tree is 
hardly more interesting than one 
that stands erect. But its fall is a 
sight worth seeing. The little boy 
that has spent hours in building a 
fortress of his bricks, scatters the 
structure with a few shots from 
his toy cannon, because, the joy of 
building being past, his next best joy 
is in its collapse. For the little build- 
er’s delight is not in the completed 
construction, but in the sight of its 
growth. Neither does he rejoice at 
the ruin; but at the fall that precedes 
it. It is change that the child—and 
the man, to whom the child is father 
—looks for in life, and the quicker 
the entire process of change from 
the first beginning to its completion 
can be visualized, the more intense is 
the pleasure of the beholder. That ex- 
plains why destructive, more than cre- 
ative endeavor, attracts the crowds, 
and why its advocates make an easy 
appeal to the masses. The radical 
journal’s destructive criticism owes 
its popularity to the satisfaction it 
affords to the craving for change, 
which is a primitive form of creative 
energy. If the movies could condense 
the rise of a skyscraper, from the lay- 
ing of its foundations to the construc- 
tion of the roof, within the compass 
of a two hours’ vision, the builder’s 
work would attract no less a crowd 


to the theatre than the wrecker’s does 
in the street. 

A weak imaginative faculty, un- 
able to visualize, at the sight of the 
foundations, the full-grown grandeur 
of the building, creates in us an im- 
patience at the slowness of the 
growth, which is a prime cause of the 
discontent and unrest of modern so- 
ciety. We have lost that unselfish 
trust of medieval man which laid 
the foundations of cathedrals whose 
spires would not rise until the fifth 
generation had passed. We resemble 
the man in the old play who mocked 
his neighbor for planting trees that 
would yield their first fruit to his 
grandchildren. What we undertake 
must visibly grow and reach comple- 
tion under our hands. And since we 
have acquired the knowledge and skill 
to accelerate the process of construc- 
tion of material things, we expect the 
development of things spiritual to 
move with the same intemperate 
speed. But though we can build a 
ten-story house in a few weeks or 
months, though the aeroplane can, in 
a few minutes, attain a height to 
which the spires of the medizval 
church only rose after centuries of 
patient bricklaying, we can not bring 
the process of social evolution to 
move at our own profane pace. 
To attempt it is to appeal to that 
primitive form of creative energy 
which craves for change regardless 
of consequences. But the existing 
social order, with all its faults and 
shortcomings, is too precious an in- 
heritance from preceding generations 
to be turned into a fragile kitchen for 
restless radicals to fling their experi- 
ments at. 
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How the Soviets Investigate 
Profiteering 


7HATEVER may be the future of 
the system of nationalization of 
trade and industry which the Bolshe- 
viki set up with such fair promise in 
Russia, the immediate result has been 
an incredible growth of what is called 
“spekulatsia,” i. e., illegitimate and 
clandestine speculative trading on a 
most outrageous profiteering basis. 
The Bolsheviki spoke of taking trade 
and commerce out of the hands of pri- 
vate individuals, of eliminating the 
middleman and his profits, and of 
placing distribution entirely under 
the control of the Government. The 
benefits to the consumer were to be 
enormous. To-day, after having ex- 
perimented for two years with nation- 
alized distribution, the Bolshevist 
rulers themselves can speak of noth- 
ing but the nightmare of “spekulat- 
sia.” 

There is no English word that gives 
accurately the meaning of “spekulat- 
sia.” Neither “profiteering” nor 
“speculation” will do it adequately, 
though they are the nearest ap- 
proaches to it. It may best be ex- 
plained by an illustration. Suppose a 
man obtains a bag of flour from a vil- 
lage and brings it into the city. Then 
he makes rolls out of the flour and 
sells them. Both of these trade opera- 
tions are forbidden, since trade is the 
monopoly of the Government. Run- 
ning an enormous risk, the “specula- 
tor” charges a tremendous profit. 
This is “spekulatsia.” 

The extent of this peculiar kind of 
profiteering under the Soviet system 
is appalling. It has reached such pro- 
portions that a special committee was 
appointed recently by the All Russian 
Extraordinary Commission to inves- 
tigate it. On February 18, 1920, 
the Moscow Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn 
(Economic Life), which is the offi- 
cial organ of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy and of the Com- 
missariats of Finance, Trade, Indus- 
try, and Food Supplies, published the 
following editorial statement dis- 
played on the first page: 


One of the most astonishing contradictions 
of our present-day economic life is the dif- 


ference between the gaping emptiness of the 
Soviet stores with their signs, “The Dry Goods 
Store of the Moscow Soviet of Workmen's 
and Peasants’ Deputies,” “Book Store,” 
“Leather Goods,” etc., and the continuous and 
busy trading that is going on on the Suk- 
harevka, on the Smolensk market place, in the 
Okhotny Row, and in the other centres of 
speculative trade. 

This difference, says the statement, 
can be accounted for in only one way. 
There are certainly no hidden stocks 
of goods left in Russia; during the 
two years of the Soviet régime, all 
accumulations of previous production 
must have been extracted from their 
various hiding places. Yet the specu- 
lative markets, trading on a profiteer- 
ing basis, are always more or less 
abundantly supplied with goods: 

On the strength of the documentary evi- 
dence which we have before us, we consider 
that the abundance of all kinds of goods and 
articles which one finds on the speculative mar- 
ket can have only one source, viz., the ware- 
houses of the Soviet Republic, from which man- 
ufactured goods and articles are criminally sup- 
plied to the Sukharevka. We ourselves supply 
manufactured goods to the Sukharevka, and 
thus render entirely worthless all our efforts 
of fighting against the village exploiters 
(kulaki), who bring agricultural products to 
the Sukharevka and exchange them there for 


our own cloth and articles of iron manufac- 
ture. 


We ourselves supply the Sukharevka with 
our own goods. The proofs of this are found 
in the documents showing the conditions of 
production, storing, and shipping of goods in 
our factories; of storing and shipping at the 
central warehouses ; of transporting finished 
articles and raw materials to the organs of 
distribution and supply; and of the system of 
distribution itself. We shall publish these data 
and documents in the order in which they are 
mentioned here. 


Two important causes of the wide- 
spread character of profiteering are 
the manner in which the Bolsheviki 
go about establishing nationalization, 
and the way in which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment regulates prices through a 
system of fixed charges. The Bol- 
sheviki themselves attribute much of 
the speculation and profiteering to 
the chaos which is necessarily inci- 
dent to the transition period from pri- 
vate to nationalized production and 
distribution, and undoubtedly during 
the first period of the Soviet régime 
much of the speculation could be laid 
to this cause. There are numerous 
incidents told in the Soviet press of 
the manner in which private enter- 
prises were taken over by the state. 


But though names and the descrip- 
tions of enterprises are different, the 
story is nearly always the same: A 
store continued to do business with 
such stocks as it had up to the time 
that it was nationalized. Within a 
few days after it had been taken over 
by the Government everything in the 
store dropped mysteriously and com- 
pletely out of sight. 

But that was during the transi- 
tional period. Now most commercial 
enterprises have been nationalized. 
Why is it that the same state of af- 
fairs still obtains? The nationalized 
stores are empty, and those that do 
business in the ordinary capitalistic 
manner are always supplied and al- 
ways busy. To some extent this is 
due to the profits to be obtained in 
speculation. But speculation is risky, 
after all. Almost since its creation, 
at the very beginning of the Bolshe- 
vist régime, the Extraordinary Com- 
mission has been charged with the 
duty of fighting speculation, and still 
speculation not only continues to 
exist, but constantly grows in scope. 
This is because speculation becomes 
the most important channel of trade, 
since the Government chokes off all 
the other channels through its utterly 
futile system of fixing prices, and 
through its inefficient system of man- 
agement. 

The wages of labor, for example, 
are fixed by the Government for all 
industries and other branches of em- 
ployment. The wages are supposed 
to be computed on the basis of the 
cost of living in order to save the 
workmen from the difficulties and 
hardshins they suffer through the ar- 
bitrary nature of the market prices. 
According to the calculations made 
by a prominent Soviet economist, 
Strumilin, in the Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn (No. 284 for 1919), from May, 
1918, to September, 1919, the fixed 
wages increased seven-fold, while the 
market prices of the prime necessi- 
ties of life went up fourteen-fold. 

As the second illustration, let us 
take the variations in the price of cal- 
ico, which is an article of prime im- 
portance in Russia. The price of cal- 
ico increased from 1814 kopeks on Au- 
gust 1, 1914, to 16 rubles, 60 kopeks 
on September 1, 1919. On November 
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7, 1917, when the Bolsheviki came to 
power, the price of calico was 1 ruble, 
63 kopeks. The cost of cotton which 
went into the making of the calico 
constituted about 18 per cent. of the 
selling price of calico in the fall of 
1917, and 6.6 per cent. on September 
1, 1919. The fixed price of cotton 
was maintained very low; entirely out 
of proportion to the general move- 
ment of prices. The incidental re- 
sult of this was that the planted area 
of cotton decreased ten times. At 
the same time, despite the colossal rise 
in prices as shown above, the per- 
centage of the selling price which 
goes to overhead expense, i.e., the 
expense of management, etc., in- 
creased from 32.9 per cent. in Novem- 
ber, 1917, to over 50 per cent. in the 
fall of 1919. These figures are taken 
from the Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn 
for March 9, 1920. 

Inefficiency, mismanagement, plain 
ignorance, utter disregard of actual 
economic values, all these characterize 
the economic activities of the Soviet 
régime. The situation is rendered 
still more discouraging by the moral 
atmosphere which pervades it. The 
transitional period, the chaos result- 
ing from it, the inevitable mistakes 
of men who are attempting to do 
work which they had never done be- 
fore and for which they are fitted 
only in a very few isolated instances, 
these things can be remedied only by 
earnest and honest purpose. Of such 
there is not a trace in the activities 
of the Soviet Government or of the 
men who are responsible for its eco- 
nomic policies and acts. The special 
committee of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission reports that in every stage 
of production and distribution theft 
and corruption prevail to the point 
of rendering the system unworkable. 
Yet since so many Government offi- 
cials are implicated in these irregu- 
larities of the work and, undoubtedly, 
share in the profits resulting from 
them, it is clear that no action on 
the part of the Government can be 
expected to improve the situation. 

There is an excellent illustration 
of this in the sequel to the story of 
the editorial in the Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn. The announcement was called 
“The Struggle Against Speculation.” 


It was published for the purpose of 
introducing a series of documents 
which would expose the corruption 
and profiteering that are going on. It 
appeared in No. 36 of this official 
Soviet organ. I examined very care- 
fully Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 of the 
Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, and have 
found no trace of the promised docu- 
ments. I have had an opportunity to 
examine in a less regular sequence 
the issues of the paper for nearly a 
month after that. No documents 
were published. Apparently, the 
whole investigation was hushed up in 
the good old-fashioned way. The 
kind of influence that can be brought 
to bear in a case of this sort may be 
seen from the following incident: Ac- 
cording to the information which I 


have just received from Reval, the 
head of the “Soviet Economic Mis- 
sion” there, Gukovsky, is implicated 
in an attempt to swindle the Govern- 
ment on a fairly large order of boots. 
The price sent to Moscow as an esti- 
mate was 1,200 Esthonian marks per 
pair, while the price quoted by the 
manufacturers was only 500 marks. 
A special commission from Moscow is 
investigating the discrepancy. 

The Soviet investigation of profit- 
eering is, like most of the actions of 
the Soviet régime, without sincerity 
and honesty. But even more impor- 
tant is the demonstration of the eco- 
nomic impossibility of the Soviet 
régime which the facts of “spekulat- 
sia” furnish. 

LEO PASVOLSKY 


What is Class Rule?—A Statement 
by Lenin 


[The following pronouncement of Nikolai 
Lenin, entitled “What is Class Rule?” is 
translated from the Moscow Pravda, the offi- 
cial organ of the Communist party, of March 
31, 1920. Little comment is necessary, for it 
speaks for itself. Despite the constantly shift- 
ing opportunism of Bolshevism in Russia and 
the repeated invitations to foreign capital to 
exploit Russian industries, Lenin still clings to 
the worn-out theory of the class struggle. 
When it is realizedthat the proletariat, in whose 
behalf he assumes—without their authoriza- 
tion—to speak, represents less than five per 
cent. of the Russian people, and that the over- 
whelming mass of peasant agriculturalists are 
recognized by him as bourgeoisie to be domi- 
nated by the proletariat, the depth of his 
cynicism becomes manifest. His inadvertent 
confession of the incompetence and failure of 
the Bolshevik administrators is superfluous— 
the facts are already known.] 


“T)ERMIT me to introduce a little 

theory into the question of what is 
class rule and how it manifests itself. We 
are not novices in this matter, and our 
revolution differs from other revolutions 
in not having any Utopia in it. When a 
new class replaces an old one, it can 
hold its position only by a desperate 
struggle with other classes. And it will 
triumph only if it succeeds in utterly de- 
stroying the old class. The gigantic, 
complicated process of class struggle de- 
mands this, otherwise you will sink into 
a bog of confusion. 

“In what does the rule of a class mani- 
fest itself? How did the rule of the 
bourgeoisie over the feudal class express 
itself? They wrote in their constitu- 
tions: ‘Freedom and equality.’ But 
that was a lie! So long as there are 
workmen and proprietors, the latter are 


able and even forced as proprietors to 
exploit and profiteer. We say that there 
is no equality. A man who has enough 
to eat does not understand a hungry one, 
an exploiter is not on a plane of equality 
with a workman. In what then does the 
rule of a class consist? The rule of the 
proletariat manifests itself in the con- 
fiscation of the property of landowners 
and capitalists. But the spirit and the 
basic content of all former constitutions, 
republican and democratic ones included, 
was, practically speaking, the institution 
of property. Our constitution won tor 
itself the right to a place in history be- 
cause we have not only written on paper 
that property is abolished; the victori- 
ous proletariat has abolished and utterly 
destroyed the institution of property— 
in this consists the rule of the prole- 
tariat. Foremost of all is the question 
of property. The solution of the ques- 
tion of property guarantees the rule of 
the class. The constitution has recorded 
on paper what had actually taken place, 
namely: ‘There is no capitalists’ or 
landowners’ property,’ and adds moreover 
that the working class, according to the 
constitution, has more rights than the 
peasants, but the exploiters. have no 
rights whatsoever. This expresses every- 
thing that enabled us to realize the rule 
of our class, that united with us the 
workers of all classes, of all groups. The 
small bourgeois proprietors are broken 
up. Among them the richer ones are 
enemies of the poorer ones, and the pro- 
letariat, in abolishing property, declares 
open war upon them. 
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“There are as yet many ignorant, un- 
thinking individuals who will stand up 
for any kind of free commerce, but they 
do not fight because they see our dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice in the struggle 
against the exploiters. They are not 
with us, yet they are not strong enough 
to come out against us. The rule of the 
class is determined solely by its attitude 
towards property. Our constitution is 
defined in the same way. And our con- 
stitution has truly expressed our attitude 
towards property and our opinion as to 
which class should dominate and rule. 
We often see that the question of the 
manifestation of the rule of a class is 
mistaken for the question of democratic 
centralization, but this only results in 
confusion and makes impossible success- 
ful work. The clearness of the propa- 
ganda and agitation is the basic condi- 
tion of the work, and if our adversaries 
have acknowledged that we have done 
miracles in the development of agitation 
and propaganda, it is not to be under- 
stood merely that we have used much 
paper and many agitators, but that the 
truth of the agitation was hammered 
into every head. This is the truth. 
When classes replace each other, they 
change their attitude towards property. 
In replacing feudalism, the bourgeoisie 
changed its attitude towards property. 
The bourgeois constitution says: ‘A 
proprietor and a beggar are equal.’ This 
is the freedom of the bourgeoisie. This 
‘equality’ makes the capitalist class the 
ruler of the country. 

“But when the bourgeoisie took the 
place of feudalism, did it confuse the 
state with the government? No, the 
bourgeois were not such fools. They 
acknowledged that for government they 
needed people who know how to govern, 
and for that purpose they took the 
feudalists and changed them. Well, was 
it a mistake? No, comrades. The abil- 
ity to govern is not a gift of heaven and 
does not come as a Holy Spirit. The 
most advanced class does not get the 
ability to govern just by reason of being 
the first. We see it in an example. 
While the bourgeoisie was establishing 
its power it took as administrators men 
from the feudal class. And they were 
not to be found anywhere else, comrades. 
We must look at things sanely. The 
bourgeoisie utilized the predecessor class, 
and now we have before us the same 
task; viz., to be able to take our prede- 
cessor class, to subjugate it, and utilize 
its knowledge, technical training; to 
make use of all this for the triumph of 
the working class. We say that the con- 
quering class has to be mature, but ma- 
turity is proved not by signature or cer- 
tificates but by actions and conduct. The 
bourgeoisie won without being able to 
govern, and they insured their victory 
by introducing a new constitution; mo- 
bilizing all resources; choosing admin- 





istrators from their own class, and set- 
ting them to learn; taking administra- 
tors from the old class; and gradually 
training their own new administrators. 
They utilized for that purpose the whole 
governmental apparatus, the confiscated 
feudal institutions. Thus during many 
long years, scores of years, they were 
preparing administrators from their own 
class. And now in this country, organ- 
ized in the image of the ruling class, 
it is necessary to do what has been done 
in every other country. If we do not 
wish to be Utopians and idle dreamers, 
we must recognize that we have to take 
into consideration the experience of 
former years, that we have to insure the 
constitution won by the revolution; but 
that for the task of government, for the 
organization of the country, we must 
have people who know the technique of 
government, who have had experience in 
political and economic administration. 
And such people can be found only in 
the class which was our predecessor in 
power.” 


Correspondence 
The President’s Good Faith 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Perhaps the President ‘unquestion- 
ably” acted in good faith in promising 
ratification of a treaty to which he knew 
more than one-third of the Senators ob- 
jected. His egotism may have convinced 
him that he would have his way in spite 
of them. But was he equally sincere in 
obtaining M. Clemenceau’s consent to 
clauses he disliked on the assurance of a 
special treaty with France, to be sub- 
mitted with the other? He sent this to 
the Senate apparently as an after- 
thought, and from that day to this he has 
done nothing in its behalf. It may be 
pardonable to suspect his good faith in 
the larger matter from his lack of it in 
the smaller. 

EDMUND FULLER 
Philadelphia, June 30. 


The ““Tremendous Gamble’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the last of your editorials that I 
shall have the benefit of reading you 
invite expressions of opinion from your 
readers on the “tremendous gamble” you 
impute to the President in refusing con- 
cessions that might have saved the 
League. 

Your invitation is a model of the ease 
that characterizes so many of the efforts 
to swing the heaviest load of political 
guilt of modern times. 

There has been much talk of late about 
the high patriotism of the Nullifiers and 
Reservationists in keeping the country 


of Washington out of foreign entangle- 


ments. I could have at least respected 
the convictions of these gentlemen and 
felt assured of their patriotism had I 
been able to believe in their sincerity. 
But how could anyone believe that they 
acted upon conviction when they sub- 
mitted to a leader who had unsaid him- 
self? Or that they were moved by 
patriotism when their denunciations of 
the President’s course were mingled with 
such blasts of personal hatred as the 
Irreconcilables trumpeted forth? 

I don’t doubt there were good men 
and true among them—men like Senator 
McCumber. But it was impossible for 
the man in the street to pick them out 
of the parade—solid blocks of Republi- 
can Senators silently marching from cau- 
cus to caucus in the footsteps of Lodge 
and to the drums of Johnson and Borah. 
Perfect time and coat-tails flying. Strict 
discipline; but whose? Fine uniforms; 
but were there any men in them? An 
imposing party float—that; no people’s 
army. 

To this procession the President pre- 
sents a shining contrast. Whatever mis- 
takes he may have made, his was a lofty 
ideal. For a brief two years it lifted 
the mass of his people out of the daily 
ruck of push and shove for gain and ad- 
vancement. It opened to them ennobling 
vistas and a vision of the happiest thing 
man can find—self-forgetfulness in the 
service of mankind. 

The Senators who checked the fulfill- 
ment of the President’s plans were guilty 
of more than “knifing the treaty.” In 
striking at one who had incurred their 
political enmity and personal hatred, they 
struck at the creator of impulses and 
emotions that they could not experience, 
much less restore. They “knifed” the 
new and nobler soul of America. Now 
she sits in her little corner, huddled up 
over her “inexhaustible natural re- 
sources,” and dickering with a needy 
world in the spirit of a counter-jumper. 
She whose nobler self had stirred but 
yesterday the ashes of Europe and shaped 
the destinies of generations! 

It is notorious that the American voter 
permits his legislators to play politics 
with his money and throws them more 
of it. But every now and then when they 
have played the same game with his most 
rare and sacred sentiments, he has waited 
for them with a full fist. It is possible 
that he is waiting now to show his House 
of Lords, in plain American, “where it 
gets off.” 

I have no means of knowing the ex- 
tent of this possibility. But I do know 
this: when any one of my neighbors 
speaks of these Senators who boast of 
having killed the treaty and thwarted 
the President, there is that in his voice 
which makes a curse superfluous. 

JOHN M. BOOKER 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, June 28. 
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Book-Shops—F ree 
and Fettered 


HE gravest book-dealer in the city 
sits at his desk, and surveys me with 
his mild blue eyes. He bows courteously 
as I come in his shop, and asks how he 
may serve me. His hair and beard are 
so fine and silvery that I would liken him 
to an etching by—but I never can re- 
member who did the etching. My col- 
league, the Curator of Prints, to whom 
1 submitted the question, says that 
Seymour Haden is not the man. The 
Curator does not know my old book- 
dealer, and I am shaky about Seymour 
Haden. So the point may never be 
settled. 

“T should like to look about,” I tell the 
book-dealer. 

“Ts there some subject in which you 
are particularly interested”? 

There are fifteen subjects, and this 
news is imparted to the dealer. He shows 
polite disbelief and fatherly amusement. 
I am still under sixty, and I can see that 
the old book-dealer thinks it distressing 
that so juvenile a reader should play with 
the truth. I mention one or two of my 
interests, but it does no good. He re- 
gards them as frivolous. Mine is not a 
case needing learned guidance. Jimmie 
—who is about thirteen—is called, and 
instructed to lead me to see some of the 
books I have indicated. Jimmie and I 
walk down the shop together, and I feel 
grateful not to be given a fairy-tale and 
told to trot away home. 

It is not surprising that many book- 
dealers arrive at this frame of mind. 
Shyness in the presence of books is not 
peculiar to one side of the counter. 

The older and more experienced deal- 
ers may, however, carry too far their 
manner of paternal tolerance for the 
ignorance of the young. I knew a girl 
who was attracted by the pretty edition 
of “The Compleat Angler,” edited by Mr. 
Le Gallienne, and published a dozen 
years ago by Mr. Lane. Happening to 
be in a strange city—famed for its book- 
shops—she decided to buy a copy as a 
gift. She was neither wrinkled, gray, 
nor be-spectacled—far from any of these 
—but she had spent two or three years 
in the order division of a public library, 
during its organization, and more books, 
new and old, passed through her hands 
and under her observation in a week 
than the clerks in the book-shop to which 
she applied were apt to handle in a 
month. A nice old gentleman came to 
wait on her, and to him she mentioned 
her wish, saying that it was a new edi- 
tion, and adding some details about it. 

His eyes twinkled behind his gold eye- 
glasses. Here was a funny story to tell 
his friends. This pretty young school 
girl, who had probably gone about as 


far into literature as Richard Harding 
Davis’s romances! His voice was so 
soothing as he replied, that she expected 
him to pat her hands. 


“My dear young lady,” said he, so 
patiently! “ “The Compleat Angler’ is a 
very, very old book, written a great many 
hundred years ago rf 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted, “but 
there is a new edition——” 

“By Izaak Walton,” he continued, and 
having informed her so far, and wagging 
his head in a sort of solemn merriment, 
to show that he was not angry at her 
preposterous inquiry, he fairly backed 
her out of the shop, closed the door, and 
left her to go and acquire age and 
wisdom. 

My searches in the shop of the old 
dealer are not often successful. As soon 
as Jimmie and I pass the section near 
the door, devoted to novels of the 1918- 
1920 vintage, we are immersed in the 
Black Walnut period of American litera- 
ture. That fascinating decade when 
Andrew Lang and Austin Dobson were 
writing ballades, when a young Scotch- 
man had just published a book of amaz- 
ing yarns called “The New Arabian 
Nights,” when Frank Stockton was 
writing and A. B. Frost picturing the 
comedies of American country life—this 
pleasant era seems to be despised by my 
old gentleman. He has no past except 
that of the Beecher trial and the Dan- 
bury News Man. I may buy a biog- 
raphy of Adoniram Judson, if I wish, 
or “Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal 
Swamp.” Miss Madeleine Smith, the 
Edinburgh beauty, read the latter, by 
the way, about the year after its publica- 
tion, and nearly at the same time when 
she was entertaining her lover, M. 
L’Angelier, with cocoa thoughtfully 
mixed with arsenic. She did not enjoy 
the novel, and I agree with her taste. 

It is a matter of fifty-one blocks in 
distance to a group of book-shops as 
different from that kept by the white- 
haired old gentleman as Ann Veronica is 
different from Clarissa Harlowe. There 
the date was 1869, here it is 1920—or, to 
compliment them especially, 1930. No 
grey-beards keep the shop, but a woman 
with bobbed hair and hideous rubber- 
rimmed spectacles. The place is bright 
with new book-covers, and posters full 
of yellows and greens. It is the “green- 
ery-yallery, Grosvenor Gallery” school of 
English estheticism, dished up again 
forty years later, and enlivened by one 
jigger of Cubism, one of Vorticism, a 
dash of Bolshevism, the whole mingled 
with that which Keats long ago saw upon 
a Grecian urn three thousand years old— 
the spirit of youth, “forever panting and 
forever young.” 

It is all jolly and bright and a little 
loony. Hither comes Alys, the very 
spirit of America’s Bohemia. Born in 





Nebraska, she has moved to the metrop- 
olis to “live her own life,” which sug- 
gests awful reminiscences of George 
Sand to her fellow-townsmen—but really 
means nothing worse than dining, when 
she feels so inclined, on fudge, cooked in 
the bathtub. She has a dear friend who 
is so modern that she dresses in a sort 
of green burlap, and foregoes stockings, 
painting pansies on her insteps instead. 
Both have bobbed their hair as symbol 
of defiance to the powers that be in art, 
literature, and government. 


They are much “intrigued” by Morris, 
who came a few years ago, aged fifteen, 
from southern Russia. There he had to 
be revolutionary not to be classed with 
the stupid and unintellectual. Here he 
keeps on being revolutionary in order 
that no one may mistake his intellectual- 
ity. Looking about for tyrants, he 
descries in President Wilson another 
Nicholas II, and fancies that Governor 
Smith makes a passable Pobiedonostseff. 

These and the other habitués of the 
shop, the writers and illustrators who 
haunt it, and help get up the curious 
magazines which are sold there, make it 
an antidote to the stodginess of the older 
shop, where dust and mildew are present 
both physically and mentally. 

Alys and Morris and the rest, it is 
true, are perpetually uneasy—not so 
much because of the sorrows of the 
world, for which they think they feel 
great concern, but because they need 
some exercise, and a change from the ec- 
centric restaurants where they eat. The 
biliousness of their art is symbolic. 
They live in dread of being conventional, 
and this makes life difficult in a circle 
where the rules about greatness in poetry 
or painting are laid down anew by some 
authority on Monday afternoon, upset 
by another authority on Wednesday in 
favor of a new code of laws, which are, 
in turn, declared Mid-Victorian on 
Thursday morning. Like a girl from 
the country, who dreads to be called a 
prude, and so hastens to light a cigarette 
before she has even had time to get set- 
tled at her table in a Bohemian restau- 
rant, they are uncomfortable in their 
emancipation. 


The books which cover the tables in 
this shop—fresh, bright, and attractive 
—show that the writers are fearful that 
somebody may not remember that “male 
and female created He them.” There 
has been a lapse into forgetfulness about 
sex on the part of the human race, it 
appears, and something ought to be pub- 
lished on the subject. Here are a few 
essays toward the want. Yet if the hoop- 
skirted heroines of romance who live in 
the novels in the old gentleman’s shop 
would be horrified, if art and poetry in 
the new shop are as noisy and formless 
as explosions, in the other place they are 
frigid and moribund. There is a chance 
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of something new and beautiful here; 
in the other shop they are snooping about 
among tombstones. If the liberals who 
come here would only include everybody 
in their liberalism and not keep it ex- 
clusively for their own little sect; if 
their broadmindedness would become, 
say, almost as broad as that of the “Puri- 
tans” they spend so much time in de- 
nouncing; if their pacifism had in it 
some hearty love of mankind and genuine 
horror of bloodshed, then Alys and 
Morris and even the girl with pansies 
on her ankles would become citizens I 
should like to train with. To be con- 
servative at their age is doleful. 

On the whole, the worst thing about 
them is their complexions. They are as 
sallow as their paintings, as puffy and 
muddy as their clay and wax figurines. 
My old gentleman, with his bright blue 
eyes and pink cheeks, looks as if he could 
give Morris ten yards in a hundred yard 
dash. Morris, I believe, claimed exemp- 
tion in 1918, not because he objected to 
putting bullets into other men, or was 
afraid some other man might put a bullet 
into him. But the thought of being made 
to get up early and take some exercise 
revolted his proud soul. His personal 
freedom was in danger. An hour’s set- 
ting up drill and a shower-bath would 
brighten his views on politics, art, and 
literature. But he would denounce me 
as a militarist and a slave to capitalism 
if I told him so. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Noise in Art 


HE writers of New Verse throw 
“nep” into poetry very much as 
Billy Sunday throws pep into preaching. 
It is a method by way of noise. In Kip- 
ling’s phrase, they knock you down and 
lead you up to grace. It is a question 
mostly of shock. A noise is about as sure 
a way to attract attention as we know. 
There must be unusualness in the noise, 
of course, something irregular about it; 
for everybody is aware that a steady 
noise becomes practically a silence. Per- 
sonally, I dislike the electric fan in a hot 
Pullman, but I get used to it as the 
hours go by. 

Hence the charm of syncopation: you 
expect a sound that doesn’t come, your 
attention is arrested. The jazz band is 
thus the symbol of the new in con- 
temporary art; free verse, cubist paint- 
ing, cacophony in music—all of it noisy, 
one way or another; a sort of slapping 
your face until you give heed and the 
jaded ear gets pleasure from the attack 
on the tympanum;; that is, unless one goes 
too far: as with these motor honks and 
squawks and blares in our city streets. 
But the principle is at work, even there; 
your attention is arrested; and it is un- 
pleasant because you know you will be 





arrested, if you don’t step lively! Hell 
itself, for noise, can hardly be worse 
than a modern thoroughfare. Incident- 
ally, it is curious that Hell’s terrors as 
pictured by the popular imagination take 
no notice of noise as a form of punish- 
ment. Perhaps it is because our con- 
ceptions of Hell antedated the motor. 
Bernard Shaw’s paradoxes are a kind 
of intellectual noise. They shriek for 
heed, and shock you into hearing. He 
clangs cymbals, so you may learn a show- 
man is here: only, with him, (O, the 
cunning of the creature!) brains are be- 
hind the noise. Shaw is a noisy thinker 
who isn’t shallow, and it gives him his 
distinction. His howls are not those of 
the dog baying the moon, but rather are 
they like unto the howls which came 
from the Old Testament prophets de- 
nouncing the sins of the idolatrous. 
Much is said nowadays about the re- 
vival of interest in poetry; statistics are 
hurled at me by literary friends. I re- 
main amiably agnostic. The very word, 
revival, is ominous, since it suggests the 
religious use of the term, the Billy Sun- 
day meaning of it. I cannot refrain 
from asking myself if the drawing atten- 
tion to poetry by noise—to say nothing 
about verbal acrobatics and _ bizarre 
themes—does not result in so stunning 
the ear as to unfit it for those quieter 
effects of art which seem somehow to 
survive time’s wear and tear? Must not 
paprika be used with caution at table, 
lest the normal appetite flag and fail? 
Are the lasting appeals of poetry not the 
appeals that mean meditation, depth, 
gentle and slow reception, and that nobler 
stirring that is of the mind and spirit— 
instead of the showy, external yawp and 
strain and clamor, whose attack is pri- 
marily upon the nerves? The reference 
to literary history would, I believe, 
justify the opinion. Brasses have in- 
dubitably their orchestral place; but sub- 
ordinate to the ensemble. When the 
singer himself is brassy —with admirable 
discretion I refrain from illustration— 
good-bye to the full orchestra, to the 
plead of the flute note and the vibrant 
pathos of the violin, for they are lost 
in the blaring boastfulness of noise. 
Coming to, we wish, with Browning, to 


Hush, and bless ourselves with silence. 


So is it that I sit rather skeptic 
amidst the vaunted gain in art. In 
variety, dramatic contrast, personal free- 
dom (when it does not run into ugly 
license), and extension of the gamut, 
some gain there may be. What worries 
me is whether the price paid be not too 
high—the high cost of listening to cur- 
rent art? The dulling, if not untuning, 
of the contemporary ear to those “spirit 
ditties” of the past: to the unclamorous 
perfection of a Wordsworth lyric, or the 
exquisite unobtrusive art of Keats? I 
meet genuinely literary folk of late who 


tell me that for them Wordsworth has 
become “tame.” And with difficulty I 
restrain me from saying: “By the 
Eternal, so for you would be tame the 
harmonies of Heaven, unless Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay led the band and Miss Amy 
Lowell gave it “punch” by underscoring 
the libretto of the opera. Pep even in 
paradise—why not? 

Let us not be too complacent over our 
alleged “advance.” Let us, after enjoy- 
ing jazz for a season, go back to Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms—that mighty 
triumvirate which still rules us from 
their urns—or even turn, if you prefer, 
to Mendelssohn and Chopin, and see if 
they have not lost ground with us—or 
more accurately, we lost ground with 
them? And then let us have a serious 
half hour with our little selves over the 
question of profit and loss. I like to 
think that no parody, however good, is 
worth while if we get it at the expense 
of a permanent ruining for us of the 
thing parodied. If somebody has written 
a clever comic version of “To be or not 
to be,” so that we may never get back 
into the proper mood to receive Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, then I query if we were not 
better off without the burlesque. It is 
at bottom a question of relative values. 
In the same way, the most brilliant ex- 
clamatory success in New Verse is hardly 
an equivalent for a Miltonic sonnet whose 
stately music it has made mute. 

The simple truth is we moderns, es- 
pecially we urbanites, are in danger of 
falling into a neurasthenic state in re- 
spect of the arts; there is pathology in 
our condition, our demand. We need 
quiet, country air, fresh eggs, and plenty 
of good rich, unwatered milk; we need 
less head-line journalism and a better 
nervous reaction. The first you know, we 
shall be stonedeaf to true art. “Nervous 
reaction” is a right description; I get it 
at a street crossing when the bell sounds. 
If I jump, I know I am out of condition. 
If I jump at art in the same nervous way, 
I make a similar deduction. 

And for one, I swear this oath: when- 
ever it becomes apparent to me that noise 
unfits me for music, I am going straight- 
way to flee the noise. And whenever 
L’Art Nouveau meets me with beauty, 
even if she draws attention to herself in 
rather strident tones, I shall say: ‘“Wel- 
come, sister, that is fine, if new; only, 
please don’t forget the soft pedal, once 
in a while. The masters are always 
strong with that, you know. And let’s 
remember that the characteristic modern 
instrument, the pianoforte, implies just 
that: soft and loud so blent as to make 
real art.” 

Oscar Wilde declared of a writer of 
his day that he talked so loud you couldn’t 
hear him think. Let the latter-day bards 
take warning. Many of them are talking 
so loud that you can’t hear them sing. 

RICHARD BURTON 
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Book Reviews 
Psychic Research: The Bol- 


shevik of Science 


MAN AND THE Universe. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Reason AND Betrer. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Do tHE Deap Stitt Live? By David Heagle, 
Ph.D., D.D. Philadelphia; The Judson 


Press. 
Ture Future Lire In THE Licut oF MopERN 
Inquiry. By Rev. Samuel McComb. New 


York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. By Elliot 
O'Donnell. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

PRACTICAL VIEWS ON PsycHIc PHENOMENA. By 
George E. Wright. New York: Harcourt, 

3race and Howe. 

PxooFs OF THE Spirit Wortp. By L. Chevreuil. 

(Translated by Agnes Kendrick Gray.) 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Unseen Guest. (Anonymous.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

Fear Not THE Crossinc. By Gail Williams. 
New York: Edward J. Clode. 

A CLoup or Witnesses. By Anna DeKoven. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
HE group of interests organized un- 

der the egis of “psychical research” 
has recently acquired a remarkable prom- 
inence in publishers’ offerings and the 
public’s acceptance. Both the scope and 
the temper of the revival present prob- 
lems. Part of the reawakened interest 
reflects the world-wide contemplation of 
death and the sorrow of mourning, which 
is the unescapable fate of war; part of 
it reflects the sense of doubt and despair 
when the props of the social and intel- 
lectual structure are brought down by 
the same Samsonian instrument of 
destruction. Yet the most of it is the re- 
enactment of a mental réle that is ven- 
erable and persistent, becoming more 
assertive, it may be, when hopes are shat- 
tered, faith undermined, and life bereft 
of its accustomed poise. 

It always requires an effort for emo- 
tionalized man to face reality. Thinking 
after the pattern of wish and preposses- 
sion is the easier way. When the ape 
and the tiger die in human habit, much 
of misery and degradation is outlived, 
but by no means all; the primitive sur- 
vives and handicaps the intellectual as- 
cent even as it supplies the motive power. 
Such a Freudian point of view has still 
to account for the attachment of the sur- 
viving mental trend to the suspicion or 
the disregard of science, for the strong 
bias in favor of the supernatural in mat- 
ters psychological. For such is the 
animus of psychical research, which by 
descent may be the modernized form— 
re-staged.and re-costumed—of the myth- 
making trend, but by actual challenge 
aspires to an esoteric place in the coun- 
cils of latter-day knowledge. It may as 
a phenomenon be referred to anthropol- 
ogy, and some of it to pathology; yet 
there is a residual, of quality if not of 


THI 


OUR 


type, which when large allowance has 
been made for ordinary error and 
extraordinary delusion, demands a sup- 
plementary accounting at the hands 
of the naturalistic and _ rationalistic 
psychologist. 

There is first to be noted the religious 
interest dominating in the writings of 
Sir Oliver Lodge above the bent of the 
physicist. He would strengthen the con- 
solations of religion through the lessons 
of the cosmic scheme as revealed in 
science; such argumentative buttresses 
are to be incorporated within the ac- 
credited structure of the church. The 
same trend inspires the offerings of the 
Rev. Dr. Heagle and the Rev. Samuel 
McComb. The central doctrine to be pro- 
mulgated from the edifice thus re- 
modelled is the demonstrable communion 
with the future life. The methods of 
the clerical and the lay advocates are not 
essentially different. Remote and un- 
warranted analogy plays a leading role; 
likewise the uncertainty of ultimate prin- 
ciples everywhere, and the large use of 
hypothetical cement in the rock-bottom 
course upon which experience erects 
the superstructure—laboratories and 
churches alike. Yet the technique and 
the motive spirit of the two guilds of 
masons thus building the mental hab- 
itations of men diverge and remain 
temperamentally opposed, however gen- 
ially tolerant. The interaction between 
the religious and the scientific spirit tests 
the stability of every civilization shelter- 
ing both. 

Leaving the familiar presentations of 
the analogists to carry what conviction 
they may, we find the innovation in the 
ample reliance upon psychical research 
to complete, indeed to establish, the proof 
of survival of death. Sir Oliver’s em- 
phasis upon the “psychic” is subordi- 
nated to a rationalistic conciliation of 
the historic doctrines of creed and the 
moral emphasis of scientific conclusions. 
But the undercurrent is derived from 
the penetration of this world by another, 
of rare but more vital significance. 
“Children often appear to retain for a 
time some intimation, some ‘shadowy 
recollection’ as it were, of a former state 
of being, and even adults, in certain 
moods, have ‘gleams of more than mortal 
things.’ ”’ But are these “certain moods,” 
where seeming and shadows and “as-it- 
weres” and gleams cast a fitful subjective 
light, the stuff that science or that 
dreams are made of? That is the ques- 
tion, never faced, and copiously if in- 
terestingly shuffled. Verbal confusion is 
sought rather than avoided; “incarna- 
tion” and “materialization” in their 
technical senses are supposed to lose their 
miraculous character when strained 
through the sieve of analogy to the pro- 
cesses by which the material basis of 
life emerges in the laws of biology. Simi- 
larly, the use of another’s body by a 





spirit control and the transcendence of 
the processes of censory communication 
are supposed to be illuminated by cases 
of shifting personalities and hypnotic 
dissociation. Personality is thus de 
tached from the bodily person and is 
free to be conceived in liberated detach- 
ments of higher spheres of ascending 
existence. Such is the quality of phil- 
osophy inspired by psychic research and 
bent upon saving the traditional fabrics 
of salvation. 

Dr. Heagle is more old-fashioned, as 
he meets his enemies in the guise of 
materialists and claims conquest. His 
professional gospel welcomes the revela- 
tion of the Proceedings of the S. P. R. 
He is aware of the strong opposition 
generally aroused by the views of a small 
coterie of distinguished men, espousing 
the cause of the “psychic” as the demon- 
strable transcendent; but he accords the 
minority the halo of martyrdom and the 
courage of conviction; while the Rev. 
Mr. McComb finds the outspoken clash 
of opinion—of the ninety-and-nine and 
the one, he forgets to add—as to the 
claims of telepathy “an amusing spec- 
tacle.” He expresses the conviction that 
“the psychical researcher has made out 
a good case for himself, and has estab- 
lished the probability that ultimately his 
thesis will be proved to the satisfaction 
of all competent judges.” Thus, proofs 
of immortality by way of planchette are 
incorporated as richly evidential argu- 
ments in religious and moral appeal. 

Mr. O’Donnell is equally convinced— 
and from a like concern for the same in- 
terests—that any such alliance between 
faith and dabblings in spirits partakes 
of the diabolical rather than the divine. 
He will have no experimentation, though 
he is strongly sympathetic with the rev- 
elations of another world, when they 
come spontaneously and not through dis- 
credited mediums. Spirit intercourse as 
it emerges from most psychical research 
is no more than “vulgar and foolish 
antics”; to suggest a relation between 
these modern follies and the authentic 
inspirations and miracles of the past is 
sacrilege. A strong case is presented 
for the dangers to sanity and a sober 
outlook of human responsibility that 
follow those who follow the shady trail 
of mediums; the contamination of fraud 
vitiates the entire movement. Psychical 
research is the old vulgar error, despite 
the refinement of its methods and its 
fairer reputation, reflected from the 
prestige of a select coterie of leaders. 
The movement is to be judged by its 
widespread influence; when weighed 
either in the balance of sound science 
or sound morality, it is found grievously 
wanting. Such protests are welcome, 
however much they fall short of the sanc- 
tion of a high consistency; it is hardly 
to be expected that a critic of Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s electric temper will find favor with 
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those who see in psychical research a far 
wider menace and a subtler attack upon 
the fundamentals of sound thinking. 
Yet to part of the composite clientéle 
from which latter-day recruits for the 
occult are gathered, this earnest word of 
warning may prove helpful. 

With churchmen and scientists—in no 
large numbers, truly, but articulate and 
insistent—rallying to the cause of telep- 
athy and planchette and _ inspirational 
mediums, the cautious but open-minded 
layman may well be confused. His con- 
fusion is the more intelligible by reason 
of the critical temper presented by such 
writers as Mr. Wright, who is prepared 
to throw overboard a considerable share 
of the older testimony in favor of the 
supernatural, who admits the gross 
frauds and subtle deceptions among 
mediums, and the shallow credulity 
among the dupes; but who maintains 
stoutly that the witnesses of a newer 
day, to whom all these sources of error 
are familiar, who are versed in the ways 
of science and the requirements of logic, 
have established a small but conclusive 
set of phenomena sufficient to prove the 
ordinary concepts of science inadequate. 
Telepathy may be rare but is real. The 
older table-turning and materializations 
may be, presumably are, fraudulent or 
illusory; but the same results obtained 
by Professor Crawford, engineer, are ac- 
cepted because he records in weights and 
measures and diagrams of force, and 
theories of psychic cantilevers. We are 
told that the safe plan is to assume 
that the physical phenomena, including 
especially spirit-photographs, are clever 
frauds “unless the records give reason- 
able proof that the phenomena could not 
have been fraudulently produced, even if 
the medium had tried to do so, owing to 
the stringency of the control and the 
competence of the observers.” None the 
less, Mr. Wright is a convinced believer 
in the reality of some of the phenomena 
of all types. By selecting carefully 
among the most remarkable phenomena 
which he accepts as genuine, one could 
make him out as uncritical a devotee as 
the rest of the guild whose position he 
shares. 

So here is the nub of the argument. 
Let the burglars bungle a bit, or leave a 
trace of their technique, or be caught in 
the act, and the hypothesis of burglary 
stands. But let them be shrewder than 
ordinary, or use original methods, and 
cover up their tracks, and it follows that 
the disappearance betokens the work of 
supernatural forces, possibly of spirits. 
The fact that the mediums were observed 
at their work, and that the observers 
were gifted and honest men, alters the 
case not at all. For if a burglar be per- 
mitted to set the conditions and arrange 
the lights, you will know as little of his 
modus operandi as you do of the me- 
diums. Detectives have a bias in favor 


of the burglar theory; some others favor 
the spirit hypothesis. Under the same 
prepossession it would be just as easy 
to reach the conclusion that a few, rare 
disappearances could not have been bur- 
glariously produced, as it is that a few, 
rare appearances could not have been 
fraudulently produced. 

Critics differ as the poles upon 
the “could - not - have-been-fraudulently- 
produced,” as also upon “the stringency 
of the control” and the “competence of 
the observers.” The experts see endless 
loopholes for fraud; and their notion of 
what constitutes stringent conditions 
differs completely from that of the group 
who have become convinced through 
purely negative considerations and in- 
vite the rest of the world to follow them 
in their flight to hypotheses that we know 
not of. As for competence, the relativity 
of the term makes the most skeptical 
Einsteinian an absolutist by comparison. 
Mr. Wright’s principles are admirable; 
a man of his temper may yet be con- 
vinced that the residual phenomena 
upon which he stakes his all, are of a 
nature all compact with those which he 
rejects. The above argument is limited 
to the physical phenomena; the revela- 
tions @ la Mrs. Piper require another 
order of illumination. But these also 
are capable of an explanation different 
from the hypothesis of spirits. In both 
orders there is the assumption that oc- 
casionally the heavens do fall and re- 
veal a different world from the one we 
live in ordinarily—both the world of 
things and the world of mind—proving 
orthodox physics and orthodox psychol- 
ogy completely inadequate. 

Psychic research is the Bolshevik of 
science, challenging the accredited order 
but with the peculiarly compromising 
position possible in intellectual issues 
—held aloof from pragmatic contact, but 
fortunately impossible in practical af- 
fairs, where doing and thinking meet 
daily in the market-place and the factory. 
Psychic research would leave the labora- 
tory and the telegraph office undisturbed, 
would agree that the laws of matter and 
mind, so far as through them we con- 
duct our daily business, may stand as 
stated in the text-books, but would ask 
only that genuine mediums be declared 
exempt from these restrictions, and that 
telepathy be recognized as a rare form of 
telegraphy. Professor Crawford, the en- 
gineer, in the daytime believes in grav- 
ity and the parallelogram of forces; but 
once a week, at evening in the séance- 
room when Miss Goligher, the medium, 
joins the society of the balances and 
cantilevers, gravity yields in deference 
to a psychic lady, and the parallelogram 
of forces finds its occupation temporarily 
gone. The two orders of thinking keep 
house together in many minds, just be- 
cause the mental housekeeping is so com- 
monly loose and irregular and impres- 


sionistic—and does so much on the credit 
basis—that the incongruity escapes no- 
tice. There is no monthly censor to give 
notice that the account is overdrawn; an 
intellectual clearing-house is not a popu- 
lar institution. 

The charge thus advanced is justified 
by the very considerable literature, 
extravagant, illogical, unbalanced, ex- 
treme, of which the book of M. Chevreuil 
is sufficiently typical. It happens to be 
a French example, badly done into Eng- 
lish, but might have been German or 
Italian or English or American; for the 
infection is cosmopolitan. It is not 
merely credulity run riot, and positive 
assertion of sheer fancy as established 
fact, not merely the utter confusion of 
simple psychological data and totally dis- 
credited pseudo-science, but the crassest 
use of meaningless hypotheses—ethers 
and fluidic souls and.astral doubles and 
soul planes and hypnotic creations of an- 
cestral memories. These vagaries fill the 
pages of the compilers of miracles, as- 
suming the tone of assured science. 
When a materialized spirit is seized and 
found to be the medium in persona, we 
are told that “unfortunately there are 
still fools who declare that chicanery has 
been unmasked by similar actions,” not 
understanding that the phantom borrows 
the organism of the medium but is a 
distinct entity; as a consequence the 
“medium came out physically broken, 
with a serious hemorrhage of the lungs.” 
“They are not rare, however, those naive 
people who still believe that psychic 
phenomena receive some elucidation from 
the theory of the unconscious agent. It 
is time to denounce this nonsense.” 


It must be made plain how impossible 
it is to compromise with so fundamental 
an opposition as that between science and 
psychic research; it must be realized that 
an eclectic sifting of evidence, in which 
all but a saving remnant is cast upon 
the ash heap of credulity and unscien- 
tific thinking, still leaves upon our hands 
the same irreconcilability of theory and 
interpretation. The temptation to trade 
upon human credulity is admitted by all 
to swell to alarming proportions the 
purveyors of the occult at so much a 
séance; but the customers who frequent 
mediums, especially in the circles of the 
genteel where coarseness is easily avoided 
but folly dwells secure, respond quite as 
directly to the endorsements of the lead- 
ers of psychical research. For the mo- 
ment, the cult has been made respectable, 
even fashionable; and the parlor Bol- 
shevik comes to his or her own. 

The three examples of this pitiable 
phase of occultism inherent in psychical 
research are drawn from the higher so- 
cial levels. “Fear not the Crossing” 
is a typical instance. A ouija-board, 
an amateur trifling with subconscious 
trends, a little love of mystery, the usual 
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large ingredient of self-deception; and 
the spirit of a perfectly innocent and re- 
spectable gentleman, recently departed, 
raps out an approval of his funeral ar- 
rangements: “Tell Katharine glad were 
no cut flowers”; he thus introduces a 
tame and blameless set of moral lessons 
purporting to come from the beyond. 
The authors of “Our Unseen Guest” have 
less cause to assume anonymity than 
most revelations of the ouija oracle, for 
the conduct of the séances of “Darby” 
and “Joan,” the ouija-boardians, and 
their medium “Stephen” has the saving 
qualities both of mercy and of humor; 
they do not take themselves so des- 
perately seriously, though seriously 
enough to add to the confusion in which 
subjectivism is precipitated in a solution 
offered as pure science. Whether science 
or bosh, and with what degree of purity, 
may be judged from a sample return 
message from the future life: 

I confess my inability to make clear to you 

how this ouija-board is operated. Here as 
elsewhere, your limited understanding sets 
bounds to the knowledge I can bring you. 
There is involved in communication a psy- 
chology and physics new to you, concerning 
which I can tell you little, because of lack of 
earth terms. There are certain degrees 
of men who are able to project the true form 
of their consciousness, of which I have spoken 
to you, in such a way that it becomes partially 
dissociate from their bodies. It is then seen 
as a type of matter, apart from the body as 
you know it. The projection is entirely physical 
or natural. We here do not cause it. We might, 
however, take note of its occurrence ; and if 
the person happened to be a receiving station, 
we might by impressing our thoughts on his 
subconsciousness control the appearance or 
look of the projected form. Such an under- 
taking would be so involved that no satisfactory 
result could be definitely predicted. 
Wordy nonsense as this is, it is more 
coherent because more modest than most 
of the revelations from the beyond; the 
evasion (in the vernacular, bluff) is 
more transparent, less likely to produce 
the semblance of profundity by which 
the judgment is soothed to a blissful 
ignorance mistaken for knowledge. 

The performance of Mrs. DeKoven is 
more seriously pitiable. Possessed of a 
deeper interest and a more sustained 
taste for study, she goes farther and 
fares worse. The discretion of silence 
would be the reviewer’s choice; but the 
protocol of sittings is laid bare with an 
unreserve of expression, testifying at 
once to the depth of sincerity and delu- 
sion. Attracted to the most extrava- 
gant statements, she accepts in turn the 
photographs of forms oozing from the 
medium’s body, as vouched for by Geley 
and Rochas in France, the loss of bodily 
weight by Professor Crawford’s medium, 
and a host of other miracles; she accepts 
equally “psyeho-dynamism,” “ideoplastic 
forms,” and other preposterous notions, 
adding to them that of “ether manipu- 
lated mentally” which “through tele- 
pathic thought vibrations, has been given 





from unseen communicators to the re- 
markable medium whose powers have 
been exercised during the past year in 
my behalf.” And all this extreme oc- 
cultism and top-heavy speculation is 
resorted to in order to account for the 
vapid and inane revelations of a medium 
shrewd enough to offer consolation for 
the loss of a beloved sister in these 
terms: “Frankincense and myrrh wafted 
to me by zephyrs is the emanation of my 
sister’s deep affection for me.” Then a 
recollection of a golf-match; next: “You 
were always so sympathetic about my 
hats in which I was much interested, 
much more sympathetic than I was about 
your furniture. You have a different 
trend of mind from mine. I liked your 
house but I like to see things finished; 
I could never go to the foundation of 
things or study their ethics as you do.” 

For the “Clouds of Witnesses” and 
their befogged outpourings, psychic re- 
search is responsible; quite as respon- 
sible as for their belief in the spirit 
hands and feet plunged into a bowl of 
paraffine, in the spirit origin of the lock 
of hair which Sir William Crookes cut 
from the head of a materialized form, 
and for the irresponsible indulgence in 
hypotheses to be paralleled only in the 
utterances of the frankly insane. Ob- 
viously if the alleged facts of psychical 
research were genuine and real, the 
labors of science would be futile and 
blind. If the rare, psychic “facts” re- 
ported at Belfast or Paris or Munich 
were true, were not indeed so palpably 
false, it would certainly be the imme- 
diate duty of scientists to drop all other 
work and appoint an international com- 
mission to establish what, if proved, 
would make the X-ray and the airplane 
and the wireless insignificant back num- 
bers. What the religious-minded psychic 
researchers bent upon proof of immor- 
tality, and the scientific psychic re- 
searchers confident that a physical and 
psychological explanation of their dis- 
coveries is not adequate, and the far 
greater following of amateur believers 
attracted by the lure of the obscure and 
the cult and occult—what all these fail 
to remember is the solid integration of 
science without which modern life and 
rational thinking in the environment 
which it has slowly created would be im- 
possible. Man and nature are generously 
tolerant of inconsistency and a mixed 
diet of reason and folly; playing with 
superstitions is a venial indulgence. But 
when play claims the status of produc- 
tive labor and pseudo-science challenges 
science and confuses understanding, the 
people will perish quite as truly as when 
their leaders lack the imaginative vision. 
The old order will endure not because 
men of science are reactionary or un- 
duly conservative, but because their 
standards of testing all things before 


accepting what is good, are kept rigid and 
exacting. Because some men of science 
who advanced new ideas proved martyrs 
to their beliefs, it does not follow that 
the far more numerous class of bold in- 
novators residing in asylums for the 
unbalanced are occupying an inappro- 
priate residence. What the revival of 
belief in occultism proves is the weak 
hold which principle and logic have 
gained upon minds otherwise of fine 
quality and more than average calibre. 
What it suggests is the importance not 
alone of studying the phenomena which 
have given rise to such disturbing be- 
liefs, but of studying sympathetically the 
habits of mind which incline to their ac- 
ceptance. In this respect the Bolshevism 
of science and that of the political world 
present a common need. 
J OSEPH JASTROW 
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DocuMENTS AND STATEMENTS 
Peace ProposALs AND WAR 
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tion by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
The Macmillan Co. 

ISTORY will deal minutely with the 
H question whether the European 
war could have been brought to an end 
sooner than November 11, 1918, whether 
the statesmen in refusing to agree to an 
earlier settlement must not suffer greater 
condemnation than the generals who, at 
particular moments, were found want- 
ing. The feeling is now general that 
the Treaty of Versailles does not in itself 
provide the durable peace which was a 
chief war aim of the Allies; but, on 
the other hand, there are few who hold 
that a peace of conciliation, without vic- 
tory, was desirable, or that the war could 
have been ended before Germany capi- 
tulated. 

This general belief is perhaps strength- 
ened by the hypnotic effect which a 
sweeping victory has on those who wit- 
ness it and will have on the historians 
who discuss it. Nevertheless, “hypothet- 
ics’—in Sir Henry Maine’s phrase, the 
science of what might have happened 
but did not—although a difficult field of 
inquiry is, in the present case, not with- 
out profit; for as the reader scans the 
voluminous notes and speeches brought 
together in this collection, one question 
will constantly be in his mind: Could 
greater wisdom and humanity have put 
an earlier end to the terrible suffering? 

The view of Mr. Dickinson’s introduc- 
tion, hinted at rather than definitely 
stated, is that peace was unnecessarily 
delayed. But it is not fair to base such 
speculations on documents which begin 
with the German overtures of Decem- 
ber, 1916, and President Wilson’s note 
asking the belligerents for a statement 
of their terms. Statesmen are more sin- 
cere at the beginning of a war, when vic- 
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tory is the confident hope of each; and 
the possibility of peace between 1916 
and 1918 can not, we think, be adequately 
discussed without considering the bald 
chauvinism of the German apologists 
(which, indeed, is evident in many of 
Mr. Dickinson’s materials) and the ring- 
ing declarations of Mr. Asquith and Vis- 
count Grey. There was then disclosed 
an antipathy of ideals and aims which 
these documents do little or nothing to 
get rid of. The fact that they are num- 
erous enough to cover two hundred and 
fifty closely printed pages is some com- 
fort, since, as Mr. Dickinson. says, “it 
shows that the time has come in which 
it is impossible to carry on a war with- 
out at least a brave show of motives ap- 
pealing to the ordinary citizen.” 

This “brave show,” as we have said, is 
incomplete because it begins more than 
two years after the German crime, and 
even so it is not*very brave. Assuredly 
the historian will say that, apart from 
Mr. Wilson’s speeches and a half dozen 
flashes from other Allied voices, the docu- 
ments and statements here collected are 
hasty, artificial, forced, and insincere; 
rarely do they rise to the dignity and 
elevation which are worthy of the great 
issues involved, and which, indeed, were 
due the millions who were risking their 
lives. 

But, in spite of the fact that secret 
diplomacy, although indulged in during 
the war, had few defenders, and open 
diplomacy was more generally used than 
in any previous conflict, the statesmen 
did not shout their real views to each 
other. Professed willingness to end the 
struggle was always negatived by the 
secret treaties. The intervention of the 
Pope was made useless by Article 15 of 
the secret engagement with Italy: 

“France, Great Britain, and Russia 
pledge themselves to support Italy in not 
allowing the representatives of the Holy 
See to undertake any diplomatic steps 
having for their object the conclusion 
of peace or the settlement of questions 
connected with the present war.” 

All the territorial arrangements of 
these treaties presupposed a_ victory 
wrung from a prostrate Germany. No 
other solution was possible. 

The informal conference and _ the 
whispered word, therefore, rather than 
speeches to the world, will be the vital 
matters when the historian asks himself 
whether peace really was missed, and the 
pertinent incidents, so far as the world 
knows them, are only meagrely hinted at 
in the documents which Mr. Dickinson 
gives. 

It was during 1917 that there was the 
nearest approach to an agreement. In July 
the Reichstag passed its famous “ma- 
jority resolution”; the Michaelis Govern- 
ment was replaced by a semi-parliamen- 
tary combination which accepted the 
Reichstag’s programme. August found 


the Pope appealing for peace; Count 
Czernin made speeches which empha- 
sized disarmament, the Socialist confer- 
ence at Stockholm was projected, Ker- 
ensky had failed, and Lord Lansdowne 
cried out to save European civilization. 
During the summer of 1917 the morale 
of France was at its lowest point, and 
Caporetto, Byng’s failure at Cambrai, 
and the Bolshevist revolution were not 
encouraging to the Allies. President 
Wilson apparently took the position that, 
while no compromise could be made with 
Prussia, the Aliied cause should be 
strengthened by a diplomatic offensive 
which might affect the peoples of the 
Central Powers, and since Austria-Hun- 
gary was war weary, both he and Mr. 
Lloyd George were willing to make a 
separate peace with the Dual Monarchy. 
Any agreement with Germany at this 
time, however, must have meant Prus- 
sian hegemony in the East; the Allies 
needed no proof of this, even before 
Brest-Litovsk. This was an absolutely 
effective veto on an unclean peace; and 
a military offensive on the Western front, 
however horrible and uncertain, was not 
too high a stake to risk for the defeat of 
Germany’s Eastern ambitions. 

But behind these known events and the 
accompanying documents and speeches 
which Mr. Dickinson gives, is a series 
of intrigues and conversations which 
probably contained no real chance of 
peace, but about which we should like 
to know more. Certainly we are ill-in- 
formed on the crucial point—whether 
there was any possibility of detaching 
Austria-Hungary or Bulgaria from the 
Central Powers, or whether a greater 
willingness for peace on the part of the 
Allies would have embarrassed Germany. 
The chief incident of this series is the 
intervention of Prince Sixtus of Bour- 
bon, and his dossier, which has recently 
been published, is a document of great 
interest, both in the facts which it dis- 
closes and in the revelations which it 
makes concerning the mental attitudes of 
the statesmen who, during the war, had 
peace or a continuance of the conflict 
within their discretion. 

These discussions took place from 
January to April, 1917. Mr. Dickinson’s 
documents include the famous autograph 
letter from Emperor Charles to Prince 
Sixtus (published in April, 1918), and 
the charges and counter-charges which 
led to the resignation of Count Czernin. 
But in the more detailed story—com- 
plete from the standpoint of the Prince 
—which has now been published in 
France, England, and the United States, 
there are interesting disclosures. It ap- 
pears that Lloyd George, who met Sixtus 
twice, was sincerely anxious to deflect 
Austria, and was scrupulous on the point 
of his obligations towards France, Italy, 
and Russia. President Poincaré, on the 
other hand, was willing to abandon Italy. 


“France’s interest,” he declared, “is not 
only to maintain Austria, but to ag- 
grandize her at the expense of Germany.” 
Later, he was willing to desert Poland 
and Rumania; too much had been prom- 
ised the smaller Allies. The details of 
these backstairs pourparlers are too 
voluminous to be outlined here; they 
were probably revealed in an attempt to 
discredit President Poincaré on his re- 
turn to private life. The full story, 
from other points of view, is yet to be 
told. Austria’s effort was doubtless to 
pave the way for a general peace; a sepa- 
rate peace would have doomed the Haps- 
burgs, but, on the side of the Allies, a 
tolerable peace on the Western front 
could at this time have been secured 
only at the complete sacrifice of the East- 
ern situation. 

Other unpublished conversations are 
alluded to in the Prince Sixtus document. 
Mention is made of one between Bulgaria 
and England, one between Austria and 
Italy, and several between Austria and 
Russia. Of these and additional attempts 
to negotiate a peace, little is known. The 
Manchester Guardian has revealed that 
just before the Pope’s note in August, 
1917, M. Briand was invited to go to 
Switzerland to meet an emissary of the 
German Government, even the Chancellor 
himself. M. Ribot, who was Prime Min- 
ister, refused to allow the conference. 
The matter was later discussed in a 
secret session of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and M. Ribot was forced to resign 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs which 
he held in the Painlevé Cabinet. M. 
Briand charged that the proposal was 
given to the British and Italian Govern- 
ments in such a way that their refusal 
was assured, while the United States and 
Russia were not consulted. Belgium and 
Rumania, who knew about it, wished to 
negotiate. 

It seems probable also that secret over- 
tures by the Vatican in August, 1917, 
were refused by France, at the instance 
of the British, with scant consideration. 
In December, 1917, General Smuts and 
Count Mensdorff met secretly in Switzer- 
land, but nothing is known as to what 
took place. At least one negotiation was 
with President Wilson. In the words 
of R. W. Seton-Watson, a very well in- 
formed authority on European politics: 

There has only been one occasion when an 
overture from Vienna had any serious pros- 
pect of success—namely, in Yebruary, 1918, 
when that signally honest but isolated states- 
man, the late Professor Lammasch [known to 
Americans by his service on the Hague Court 
and his connection with the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace], in the name of 
Emperor Charles, made a direct appeal to 
Washington. So far nothing is publicly known 
of this save the veiled attacks on Lammasch 
in the Austrian Herrenhaus and by Dr. Fried- 
jung, the historian. 

The time has now come not only for 
the publication of a collection of docu- 
ments like Mr. Dickinson’s, but for the 
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complete disclosure of every manceuvre 
and gesture for peace. In Germany there 
have been a good many revelations, but 
the motive has been to accuse various 
figures for their responsibility in con- 
tinuing the struggle, and both the source 
and the bias of such documents impeach 
them as evidence for the judgment of 
Allied statesmen. Public opinion, as we 
said in the beginning, now holds that an 
earlier peace was incompatible with the 
essential demands of the situation; but 
fuller disclosures are in the highest de- 
gree desirable for the formation of a 
definitive judgment on the question. 
LINDSAY ROGERS 


The New Agnosticism 


MoperN ScIENCE AND MATERIALISM. By Hugh 
Elliott. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

HE philosophy of materialism may 
be the true guide of thought and it 
may be destined to supersede other 
schools of philosophy. But there is no 
valid reason why the propounders of this 
doctrine should be so supercilious and so 
scornful of their weaker brethren who 
still feel that truth may be attained in 
other ways than by observation and ex- 
periment and who feel that matter and 
energy are perhaps as illusive as is mind. 
Mr. Elliott is one of the most intoler- 
ant of materialists, but those who read 
his book are likely to see that he fre- 
quently falls into the sin he castigates, 
that of accepting ideas as true which are 
merely speculative. The author holds 
correctly that philosophy can not fur- 
nish answers to our questions of the 
ultimate facts, because all knowledge is 
based on sense perceptions. And he ap- 
parently thinks that if “we had a hun- 
dred or a thousand more organs of sense, 
the Universe must appear different from 
anything now conceivable.” He thinks 
that such a being would compare with 
us as we do with a sea-anemone. Should 
not a scientific materialist hesitate to 
make such unscientific assertions? Is it 
not possible that we have a sense per- 
ception corresponding to all the existing 
types of energy? Where did he, except 
by the rankest kind of guessing, learn 
that there are hidden and mysterious 
forms of energy? Physics, in fact, seems 
very clearly to discredit such an idea. 

The author, himself, accepts the law of 

conservation of energy, and if this law 

holds, then perceptible, and measurable, 
energy does not change into new forms 
which are imperceptible to our five 
senses. If this were possible, then there 
would result a measurable loss of energy, 
because this law rests on the belief that 
different types of energy are trans- 
formable. 

Mr. Elliott also falls into the familiar 
error of claiming to be an agnostic and, 
from this negative doctrine, he immedi- 


ately and cheerfully builds up a most 
positive philosophy. His agnosticism is 
far more wide-sweeping than merely to 
deny the existence of a god. “The new 
agnosticism does not touch this partic- 
ular question; it refers only to the im- 
possibility of reaching any solution of 
ultimate mysteries by any theory what- 
soever.” On the next page is the fol- 
lowing dogmatic statement: “Our phil- 
osophy, on the other hand, must be 
strictly based on facts, and capable of 
verification by direct observation or ex- 
periment.” But if what has been said 
about our poor senses be true, how can 
a philosophy based on them be sound? 
Has the author the right to exclaim: 
“Let us look boldly at things as they are; 
let us cease fabricating our beliefs in 
accordance with what we desire to be- 
lieve, and let us believe only what we 
perceive to be true.” 

In answer to this sentiment let us 
glance at one of the many doctrines of 
matter and energy. On page 56 is the 
statement: “The universe is regarded 
as being filled by an all pervasive ether, 
700,000 times more elastic than air. But 
this ether, whatever else it may be, is 
not matter.” One may ask, if it is not 
matter, how can it be more elastic 
than air? To what is the quality elastic 
attached? And does not our author 
know that the elastic-solid ether was 
discarded years ago and that the electro- 
magnetic wether is also rapidly vanish- 
ing? Now, this criticism was made not 
to show that the author, here as also in 
many other places, is weak in scientific 
accuracy, but to show that science is not 
based on facts alone, but on such things 
of imagination as the ether, which has 
been changed like the chameleon and yet 
is necessary to any scientific doctrine. 

After a review of the materialistic phe- 
nomena, the attempt is made to include 
life and mind in the mechanics of na- 
ture in a rather dogmatic way by affirm- 
ing that a machine could be made which 
would simulate all the actions and 
thoughts of a man. Perhaps such a 
machine could be made, but apparently 
something, either God or Nature, must 
make it, and if that is granted, we come 
perilously near to granting the doctrine 
of vitalism. 

The last two chapters are on material- 
ism and idealism. The one on material- 
ism is an attempt to show that the 
complex actions of organisms are auto- 
matic by proving that certain simple 
mechanical stimuli produce automatic 
reactions. The chapter on idealism is an 
essay to prove that natural processes have 
a true element of idealism. And in con- 
clusion the author bids us to have faith, 
but he does not make it clear in what 
we are to have faith. He certainly ex- 
cludes faith in God and early in the 
book he emphasizes “the triviality and 
unimportance of man in the system of 





nature” by saying: “If we learn noth- 
ing else for certain, we learn at least 
this: that the farther we travel, the more 
obscure and insignificant does man ap- 
pear.” Can we not conclude that if man 
is obscure and insignificant, then the 
natural phenomena and laws which he 
interprets are even more obscure and in- 
significant? The materialist, who in- 
sists on the mechanical and insignificant 
nature of man, has the difficult task of 
establishing any truths found by man. 


Latins on War 


PIERRE AND JoSEPH. By René Bazin. Trans- 
lated by Frank Hunter Potter. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

Pax. By Lorenzo Marroquin. Translated by 
Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D., and W. V. Schier- 
brand, Ph. D. New York: Brentano’s. 

N its English dress, “Pierre and 

Joseph” is not markedly distinguished 
from several earlier romances of Alsace- 
Lorraine in wartime, unless by its sim- 
plicity and precision. The Ehrsams are 
an Alsatian family who have always re- 
mained faithful to France, the land of 
their choice, since the disaster of the 
seventies. The father has died before 
the beginning of the late war but has 
bequeathed to his widow and one of his 
sons his own romantic devotion to the 
cause of Alsace as the cause of France. 
Pierre is a Latin in temperament as well 
as sympathies. Joseph, with his differ- 
ent physique and racial strain, possesses 
also a different nature and point of view. 
Both are non-commissioned officers in the 
German Reserves. When the war comes, 
they can not see their duty in the same 
way. Pierre is all for casting his lot 
openly with France. Joseph’s devotion 
to France is hardly less, but it is over- 
laid with Teutonic caution. He thinks 
Germany is bound to win, and the part 
of Alsace in which their estates and fac- 
tories lie is bound to be overrun very 
early by the German hordes. By fullfill- 
ing’ his service with Germany he may 
save the family fortunes which other- 
wise will be uselessly sacrificed. He re- 
ports to his regiment. Pierre escapes to 
the French lines and offers himself for 
enlistment. He is received with sus- 
picion by a France which fails to under- 
stand the heart of Alsace. It is a France 
also ill-prepared and ill-warned against 
the immense and efficient machine which 
it must oppose. Pierre’s mere sentiment 
for France is quickly slain. But in time 
something better takes its place, a de- 
votion and understanding more like a 
son’s than a lover’s. 

Meanwhile Joseph has done his surface 
duty as part of the German machine. He 
also is under suspicion justifiably, for he 
has no heart for his task. At last he 
kills the typical Prussian officer who has 
hounded him, and escapes to the French. 
There, still under suspicion, he is per- 
mitted to return to his old home. To his 
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surprise he finds all safe there, since the 
French have taken over and held that re- 
gion from the outset; and later he fol- 
lows his brother into the direct service 
of France. Love of France, patriotism, 
is the note of the book: the passion for 
country, which, after all the protests of 
the humanitarians, remains a great and 
often ennobling force in human affairs. 
Memorable devotees of the soil are 
Madame Ehrsam and the French Marie 
who is with so much dignity to give her- 
self to Pierre and Alsace, when the fit- 
ting moment comes. 

The republic of Colombia has pro- 
duced two remarkable novels: the ro- 
mantic “Maria” of Jorge Isaacs, and the 
“Pax” of Lorenzo Marroquin, now pre- 
sented in English as the first novel in 
Brentano’s Spanish-American Series. 
The original subtitle of “Pax” described 
it as ‘‘a novel of Latin-American man- 
ners.” It is this: but it is something 
more. It is the work of a patriot and 
nationalist who sees hope for his coun- 
try only in the acknowledgment of her 
errors and weaknesses. In this respect, 
as well as in its brilliant satire, its 
wealth of types, its panoramic quality, 
the book fairly excuses the publishers’ 
estimate of it as “a South American 
‘Four Horses of the Apocalypse.’” Its 
characterization, to be sure, often ap- 
proaches the degree of extravagance 
which passes for comedy in a play but 
falls to caricature in a novel. And its 
spirit, adoring what was best in the old 
aristocratic ideals under which the coun- 
try had relatively prospered, is skeptical 
of a future to be ruled by the inferior 
classes. The vulgar demagogue, the in- 
satiable commercialist, the professional 
revolutionist, are handled without mercy 
in these pages. Why not? The author 
sees his country in their grasp and his 
attempt to display them as they are is, 
says Dr. Goldberg, “born of a high re- 
ligious faith in the service of an ardent 
patriotism.” 

But patriotism to this Colombian 
meant (he died, it seems, in 1918) serv- 
ice, not fulsome worship. And to expose 
his country’s manners in the larger 
sense, to hold up to her the mirror of her 
very self, was his chosen means of serv- 
ice. More specifically, the book lays its 
finger on the disease which has racked 
all Latin-American countries from the 
beginning—the disease of wanton revolu- 
tion, with its attendant bloodshed and 
devastation. Marroquin’s Colombia has 
possibilities of industrial expansion, of 
progress in civic welfare and in the arts, 
of political stability towards which con- 
siderable forces are steadily working. 
But it needs only the selfish ambition of 
a few wily politicians and windy dema- 
gogues and greedy “generals” to bring 
all to ruin in the red welter of battle: 
and everything must be begun again. 


There are two fine young men in the 
story: the French Bellegarde, who brings 
a great engineering project for the de- 
velopment of the country, and Colombian 
Roberto. “This country is so unfortu- 
nate and so rich!” says Bellegarde, at the 
very outset of the narrative. “It needs 
only peace. Surely all its inhabitants, 
understanding their own interest, will 
work against civil war, which brings only 
ruin and death.” . . “In these Amer- 
ican countries,” returns Roberto sadly, 
“there are elements interested in peace 
and elements interested in war. ‘ 
It is a queer thing! Here war is the 
field of the weak, of those who have been 
vanquished by life. Peace is the field of 
the strong, who through their genius, 
their work, and their perseverance obtain 
a position, a fortune, and a name... .” 
But again and again it is the weak, work- 
ing through war, who vanquish the 
strong and undo their labors. So it hap- 
pens in this story, during which both the 
good Bellegarde and highhearted Roberto 
are given up as sacrifices to wanton vio- 
lence invoked in the name of patriotism. 
The scene closes upon a priest, brooding 
upon the body of Roberto as it lies stif- 
fened among its fellows upon the battle- 
field: 

“No, it was impossible! To extinguish 
so much youth, so much intellect, so much 
nobility! The friend of his childhood, 
the friend of his soul. And hot tears 
began to scald his eyes and to flow down 
upon the forehead of Roberto. An in- 
tense cold, a cold as from the grave, as 
though between his arms the corpses of 
his vision were multiplying and stretch- 
ing far and wide pierced the soul of the 
good priest. He joined his own sobs with 
the sobs of the mourning hearths every- 
where, with the plaints of the wounded, 
with the cries of the dying, with the 
mute groan of the dead. PEACE!” 

And there was no peace. 

H. W. BoyNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


FRIEND who occasionally makes the 

rounds of the editorial sanctums of 
the periodicals in the metropolis tells us 
that he finds therein an increasing num- 
ber of adolescent intelligentsia who are 
pro-syndicalist, pro-Bolshevist, and pro- 
everything else that labels itself ‘“‘revo- 
lutionary.” No matter how conservative 
the periodical may be, it is fairly sure to 
number some of these illuminated ones 
among its staff. They are incurably 
young, exceedingly smart, and in some 
cases even clever. They sit at the receipt 
of manuscripts, saying to this, “Be thou 
published,” and to that “Be thou re- 
turned.” Obviously, in the matter of 
acceptance, though they may have an in- 
fluential word, it is not necessarily the 
final word; but in the matter of rejection 





any one of them, if a “first reader,” may 
pronounce the Rhadamanthine verdict. 
We are unable to check up the details of 
this survey; but for various reasons we 
conjecture that it may have some statis- 
tical basis. It opens up a wide field of 
pleasant speculation. For instance, there 
is the gentle art of sabotage—an art con- 
fined to no group, class, or region. Even 
Lunacharsky complains of it in the Rus- 
sian schools. May not sometime, some- 
where, in the editorial sanctums of the 
moderate press, the article which to the 
sophisticated makes ridiculous the cause 
it seeks to serve find enthusiastic wel- 
come? And may not also the more ef- 
fective article sometimes fail to pass the 
first-line trenches? Both happenings 
are conceivable. 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 


FISHERMAN’S Lures AND GAME-FISH 
Foop. By Louis Rhead. Scribner. 
Illustrated by the author, and 

with colored pictures of bait and 

flies. 


Tue Prime Munster. By Harold 


Spender. Doran. 
Life and times of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


THE ForeiGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
States. By L. C. Ford and Thomas 
F. Ford. Scribner. 
An extensive history with ref- 
erences to further reading. 


A Prisoner oF Trotsky’s. By Andrew 
Kalpaschnikoff. Doubleday. 
Introduced and vouched for by 

Ambassador David R. Francis. 


[HE Story OF THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE. 
By Charles Edward Russell. Har- 
per. 











John C. Van Dyke’s “American Paint- 
ing and its Tradition” has in an unusual 
degree the merit of breeding. The author 
never raises his voice and never insists. 
The quality is rather that of judgment 
than enthusiasm, and the judgment is 
good. In the introductory essay, Mr. 
Van Dyke notes the disconnectedness of 
our painting. It has never held to one 
tradition, never worked any lead to a 
conclusion. The Hudson River School 
rose out of a void. Its successors built 
on the thin tradition of the French In- 
stitute. Their successors again switched 
to the new Impressionism. And the 
new men are quitting that for Post- 
Impressionism and Cubism. Thus the 
three generations it proverbially takes to 
make a gentleman or an artist are never 
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accomplished. Our most satisfactory 
painters, Inness, Wyant, Homer Martin, 
became so perhaps because they were 
grounded in such tradition as we had, 
that of the Hudson River School. After 
this discussion of tendencies, Mr. Van 
Dyke takes up separately, George Innes, 
Alexander D. Wyant, Homer Martin, 
Winslow Homer, John La Farge, Whist- 
ler, Chase, John W. Alexander, Sargent. 
Having known all these men, Mr. Van 
Dyke makes good use of personal remi- 
niscences. The essay on Innes is a 
model of discriminating appreciation. 
The interplay of the sun-worshipping 
artist and of the somewhat crude mystic 
is admirably set forth. As for Winslow 
Homer, while admitting his power, the 
author dislikes his raw handling. “It 
is as flat, as monotonous, and as nega- 
tive as the plaster on a kitchen wall. 
There is no suspicion of subtlety, facil- 
ity, or suavity in it.” This is to say a 
mouthful. Concerning Whistler, Mr. 
Van Dyke is the candid friend, emphasiz- 
ing the petulance of the Butterfly. He 
also gives generous credit to Whistler’s 
exquisiteness as a designer in tone and 
pattern. Mr. Van Dyke accepts the glit- 
tering talent of John Sargent—with 
reservations—and virtually declines to 
consider him as a mural painter. We 
can not at all agree that the panel of 
prophets is the most satisfactory part 
of this decoration. The cove with the 
Passion and the Life of Mary seems to 
us greatly invented and deeply felt. Gen- 
erally speaking, the work was too long 
in hand and lacks consistent point of 
view. 

The book is fully illustrated. In a 
sense it continues the mood of Samuel 
Isham’s “History of American Painting,” 
though probably Mr. Van Dyke was 
earlier in the field. It has the same 
amenity, the same avoidance of ex- 
tremes of praise and blame. This note 
of moderation is not popular here. 
Abroad it will do us credit, as showing 
that we value our art without either 
apologies or Chauvinism. We regret only 
that that singular and solitary genius, 
Albert Ryder, could not have been added 
to the gallery. It would have enriched 
a subject matter which occasionally runs 
thin. 


If from anywhere in the world we have 
a right to expect a sound exposition of 
Puritan religion, it is from the pulpit of 
the Old South Church in Boston, and the 
present incumbent of that pulpit, Dr. 
George A. Gordon, is fitted by his wide 
knowledge and broad sympathy to serve 
as interpreter of the dead New England 
to the living. There is meat for reflec- 
tion in his little volume of essays 
reprinted, with additions, from the Har- 
vard Theological Review as a study of 
“Humanism in New England Theology” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) ; though we wish 


that he had avoided the treacherous word 
“humanism.” That term had at one time, 
and still ought to have, a definite use, 
but in the hands of certain living phil- 
osophers it has come to pass current for 
much loose thinking. As applied by Dr. 
Gordon it means any sort of theology ex- 
cept agnosticism, and is about equivalent 
to “anthropomorphism.” Naturally, un- 
der such an extension of meaning, Puri- 
tanism becomes humanistic, as does every 
other form of religion, since man can 
think of God and Providence only in 
terms of his own being. But this is 
about equivalent to depriving the word of 
all value whatsoever. Of what use is a 
word if it ceases to convey any discrim- 
ination? We have dwelt on this linguistic 
point because it really corresponds to a 
loose way of thinking, now too general, 
and, in particular, points to a vice in Dr. 
Gordon’s treatment of theology which 
goes far, in our opinion, to negate the 
value of an otherwise interesting book. 
Curiously, though Dr. Gordon character- 
izes as humanistic a form of religion 
which might seem to be the very anti- 
pode of humanism, properly defined, he 
seems to us to deal with his Puritan fore- 
bears almost inhumanly; they had, we 
take it, far more of the milk of human 
weakness in their hearts and even in 
their doctrines than he apparently would 
admit. In the matter of dogma Dr. 
Gordon holds that they erred in making 
civil government, rather than family re- 
lationship, the model of God’s attitude 
to the world. They were right, he thinks, 
in their trinitarian faith. To us the best 
of the book, which withal has much to 
commend, is its more personal character- 
ization of some of the earlier divines, 
especially of that giant of the schools, 
Dr. Park, whom the writer knew and 
admired. 


A diary of a fortnight’s sojourn in 
redeemed Alsace, just before the signing 
of the armistice in 1918 (“Alsace in 
Rust and Gold,” by Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy; Harper), is a book to delight the 
heart of the “nice, bright, perceptive 
reader” to whom the author, “a nice- 
ish lady who has both wept and laughed 
and known many lands and many men,” 
addresses her appeal. It differs hap- 
pily from the voluminous literature 
“dusty, argumentative and statistical” 
which has been poured out over Alsace- 
Lorraine in recent years in that it con- 
tains neither polemics nor statistics. It 
is simply a record of the author’s im- 
pressions and sentiments. So long as she 
confines herself to impressions and senti- 
ments the record flows smoothly, for Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy is a writer of quick per- 
ception and likely feeling. But from 
time to time there is a little attempt, un- 
conscious perhaps, to parade the knowl- 
edge she has picked up in her long ac- 
quaintance with many lands and many 





men, and then even the most indulgent 
reader is roused to revolt. There is an 
amusing dialogue in the fifth chapter 
between the author and her publisher 
in which she lays the blame for the 
“awful Spanish” of an earlier book on 
a wicked printer’s shoulders. She may 
be right; a compositor’s shoulders are 
broad enough to bear a multitude of sins. 
Perhaps Mrs. O’Shaughnessy will add 
the “awful Latin,” dulce et decora, of 
the present work to his burden. Hardly 
less unfortunate is the statement (p. 58) 
that a certain officer of the French mis- 
sion has been both “Paul and Apollo.” 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is a devout as well 
as a “niceish lady,” but if this is a sam- 
ple of her biblical knowledge she can 
hardly be called like Apollos—not Apollo 
—“mighty in the scriptures.” 


“The Modern Book of French Verse” 
(Boni and Liveright) is a book of French 
lyrics in English compiled by Albert 
Boni from preéxistent translations, 
mostly by famous hands. Arthur Symons 
has furnished fifty-three, Jethro Bithell 
thirty-seven, Andrew Lang thirty-six, 
John Payne twenty-one, J. A. Symonds 
eighteen, W. J. Robertson sixteen, A. C. 
Swinburne fourteen. Mr. Bithell’s high 
position in the list between Arthur 
Symons and Andrew Lang reminds one 
a little of the man in Thackeray’s sup- 
position who walked down Pall Mall arm- 
in-arm with two dukes. The translators 
recede in time to that early international- 
ist, Geoffrey Chaucer, and advance as 
far as those modern internationalists, 
Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn and Mr. Ezra 
Pound. The earliest French singer, Guil- 
laume de Poitiers, was born, conjectur- 
ally, in 1071; the latest, M. Jules Ro- 
mains, began life in 1885. It is a long 
and varied path. One may ask smilingly 
what Jean Froissart or Charles D’Or- 
léans would have thought of Stéphane 
Mallarmé or Henri de Regnier—a query 
which may be parried deftly enough by 
asking what the author of the Song of 
Roland would have thought of Jean 
Froissart and Charles D’Orléans. In 
point of space Verlaine comes first with 
thirty-four pages, Hugo next with 
twenty-seven, Villon third with twenty, 
Baudelaire fourth with fourteen, Ron- 
sard fifth with seven. The quality of the 
verse is comparatively high; none of it 
is high enough to dissuade a sensitive 
reader from learning French. 


In the frontispiece of “Behind the 
German Lines” (Knickerbocker Press) 
sits the author, Mr. Ralph E. Ellinwood, 
with a cheerful smile under his shrapnel 
helmet. It is the grin with which he 


bore his seven months of captivity, a 
thoroughly American smile that pervades 
the book as it did the whole A. E. F., 
confronting all kinds of luck except good 
luck—it was in hours of ease that crab- 
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bing became a fine art. Mr. Ellinwood 
ran his ambulance, loaded with French 
wounded, into Mont Notre Dame Hos- 
pital near Soissons immediately after it 
had been taken by the Germans. He 
served as a prisoner in the hospital for 
a few weeks, was confined in the prisons 
at Laon and Langensalza, and sent out 
for farm labor to Eschenbergen and 
Illeben. Of his life behind the lines he 
delivers an unvarnished tale, and the 
reader likes it the better for its natural 
finish. If it makes your blood boil, the 
fuel is not hot air but dry facts. An 
ambulance driver has too many calls for 
pity to waste any on himself; the smile, 
then, is the only comment left for such 
an episode as this: 

Later, another Boche avion came over, flying 
low and using his machine gun on the hos- 
pital. What object the aviator had 
in using us as a target when we were already 
prisoners was more than I could judge. Per- 
haps it was the German idea of sport. 

Or when pity calls from heaven, why add 
a human voice? 

It was during one of these walks that I saw 

a German motor truck carrying a load of 
French boys under armed guard. All of the 
boys were under military age. As the truck 
rolled down the road I realized that they were 
destined for the interior of Germany to work 
in the fields or in the factories. 
Thus soldierly and laconic the narrative 
is throughout. The volume is slender but 
closely knit. It takes no long time to 
read it, but the time is well spent. 


Billy Brown, a druggist in Springfield, 
Illinois, in the year 1896, expounds Lin- 
coln’s religion in a brief prose monologue 
to devout listeners. That is the purport 
of Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s ““He Knew Lin- 
coln” (Macmillan). The substance is 
sound and interesting, and the art is just 
artistic enough to amuse the man in the 
street without chafing the man in the 
study. 


The barnyard is always up to date. 
Chaucer’s was most distinctly so—for 
the fourteenth century—discussing with 
learned citation and acute casuistry the 
nicest points in the code of courtly love. 
Lawton Mackall, one of the editors of 
Judge, with no less humor, though neces- 
sarily of a different sort, gives us in 
“Scrambled Eggs” (Cincinnati: Stewart 
and Kidd) a peep into the perplexities 
of the modern barnyard. Eustace, the 
drake, conscientious husband and citizen 
and, in the end, needless but revered 
martyr, makes a perfect contrast to 
Clarence, the socially quite irresponsible 
rooster. Their respective wives, equally 
contrasted, will be of assistance to those 
who find it difficult to fill the prescrip- 
tion for laughter which, it is agreed, the 
world so much needs. Mr. Oliver Her- 
ford’s illustrations will lend further aid. 


“Birds in Town and Village” (Dutton) 





is a rewritten and enlarged form of 
W. H. Hudson’s first book, published 
twenty-seven years ago. The last third 
of the book, Birds in a Cornish Village, 
is markedly superior to the older por- 
tion. The essays are delightful, even in 
tone, but with only occasional bits that 
are Hudson at his best. They combine 
a running comment on bird life with a 
philosophy that is sedative and pleasing. 


Impressions de 
Voyage IV 


OUBTLESS Japan’s most valuable 
and never failing annual crop is 
her babies. Doubtless, also, this crop, 
which is over-abundant, occasions much 
solicitude on the part of her statesmen. 
To find a proper market for it must be 
always a pressing question. As one 
travels through this wonderfully beauti- 
ful island empire, one is impressed at 
every turn by the magnitude of its hu- 
man product. On the other hand, no- 
where is there so little uncultivated land 
and nowhere is the soil more intensively 
tilled. It seems hardly an exaggeration 
to say that there is not a wasted arable 
acre. There is a limit to what the fields 
may yield but, apparently, none to the 
growth of the population. Can the one 
continue indefinitely to support the 
other? 

Since my last visit, in 1895, the in- 
crease in manufacturing plants of all 
kinds, factories, mills, shipyards, etc., is 
astounding, yet new ones are under con- 
struction everywhere. These industrial 
enterprises offer employment to thou- 
sands who can not be utilized as agricul- 
turists, and the same may be said of 
Japan’s great merchant marine, but even 
taken together, these outlets may well 
be inadequate. As to this I can not 
speak with authority; still, in this prob- 
able inadequacy may be found reason for 
Japan’s seeking territory in climate suit- 
able for extensive colonization overseas. 

Another lucrative crop for Japan is 
the tourist. The high cost of living has 
invaded these shores, one might almost 
say at its peak. Charges and prices sing 
the glad song of “Excelsior,” and a coun- 
try where one could formerly live com- 
fortably on a moderate income is now to 
be reckoned among the expensive. Had 
I realized this before leaving home, I 
might not have had the courage to revisit 
Japan, whose charming acquaintance I 
first made some forty-odd years ago, 
when everything was simple and within 
reach of a moderate purse. In no more 
striking way has she shown that she has 
joined the community of Western na- 
tions. One can not fairly blame her for 
profiting by the new state of affairs. 
Why, indeed, should she not do so? To- 
day, naval officers’ wives can not pay the 


prices charged by even a reasonably good 
hotel, not to speak of those pretending 
to be modern, but must seek out cheap 
boarding-houses or crave to be taken in 
by kind-hearted missionaries. The gen- 
eral rise in prices is, I am led to believe, 
not less than threefold since just before 
the war. 

To this state of affairs an adverse ex- 
change contributes its share. The cur- 
rency here is paper even to the ten “sen” 
bit, equivalent to our nickel. That our 
dollars, drawn on letters of credit, should 
be worth less in “yen” than their official 
rating is a mystery which possibly the 
financier can explain but which is in- 
scrutable to the tourist coming from 
what he fondly believes to be the great 
creditor nation of the world. 

I note a sad falling away from the 
ancient courtesy of the Japanese. It still 
lingers among the older generation and 
especially among the members of the up- 
per class, some of whom have honored me 
with their friendship. From such per- 
sons one receives nothing but exquisite 
politeness and a consideration which 
knows no bounds. But even the boys on 
the street occasionally greet the stranger 
with odious gestures and cries which, 
although not understood, are obviously 
meant to be servile, if not insulting. In 
the shops as well, assistants not actually 
waiting on the foreign customer will lay 
their heads together, exchange phrases 
and looks and indulge in mirth unques- 
tionably at his expense the while he is 
asked many times the real value of the 
article he is examining. It is unpleasant 
to record such impressions as these es- 
pecially to one who knew the Japanese in 
the early days when visitors from dis- 
tant lands experienced nothing but smiles 
and a welcome. A friend who knows these 
people intimately suggests that much 
may be said for the other side of the 
question. The Japanese are scrupulously 
courteous au fond and they resent a lack 
of this practice on the part of foreigners 
who, too often, are disdainful or even 
rude in their manner. Personally, I have 
not had occasion to complain in this re- 
spect, for, knowing them so long, I never 
fail to pay even the humblest the due 
to which all are accustomed. Possibly 
the new attitude is a reaction against 
foreign and wholly incomprehensible 
ways. 

Is militarism rampant here? As a 
Yankee I “guess” it is. The little boys 
at school wear military caps and move 
about in military formation—a straw 
which may show the drift of the current. 
The dominance of the military class in 
political affairs and foreign policy is 
hardly questioned. And speaking of 
caps—the Japanese wore no headgear 
other than a cloth hood or a conical af- 
fair in coarse straw for use in the fields, 
but now all kinds of European hats and 
caps are to be seen everywhere. The 
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former mode of hair dressing, the shaven 
forehead and crown with the back and 
side locks drawn together in what we 
sailors used to call “a trigger” is extinct. 
Hair a l’Anglaise or closely shaven heads 


are the vogue. In other respects, the 
old-time garb is still fairly general, 
although apparently it is gradually being 
crowded out by European clothes. The 
women, however, with commendable taste 
cling to the beautiful and artistic cos- 
tumes of their grandmothers. 

Walking the streets or traveling by 
rail are numbers of Russian officers 
in uniform. Well dressed, thoroughly 
groomed, proud in carriage, one marvels 
at their evident self-satisfaction. One 
might suppose that they would hide their 
class and national identity under civilian 
dress rather than loudly proclaim it un- 
abashed and unashamed. It’s a queer 
world, my brothers, and never so queer 
as now. 

CASPAR F. GOODRICH 

Kyoto, Japan, June 1 


Certain City Trees 


YN first coming to the city from a 
leafy, mid-western town, for me the 
salient feature that marked New York’s 
difference was the treeless. streets. 
Even more than houses or people, this 
sense of unmitigated sidewalks seemed 
to make the contrast great. There were 
endless miles of flagstones and buildings 
everywhere, without a sign of green save 
in the florists’ windows, until, one day, 
spring came through the street, in the 
trail of a hurdy-gurdy, and scattered the 
dream forever. As the echo of a familiar 
tune died away, around the next corner, 
there was a rush of homesickness, bring- 
ing with it a picture of wide, shady 
streets and the smell of lilacs. It was 
gone in a moment, and turning to look 
down from my window to the backyard of 
the old Van Buren mansion in Fourteenth 
street, I blinked to see a cherry tree in 
bud. I had looked down so often before 
on those black and ragged remnants of a 
garden, it seemed a miracle to find the 
quickening fire of green spreading from 
tree to bush, from bush to vine, under 
my very eyes. For weeks it had been 
only a tangle of dingy boughs, appar- 
ently dead, like so much driftwood on a 
beach; and now it blossomed like the 
rose, 

The familiar things we pass a hundred 
times and never care to see were all 
transformed on that day in early April. 
The sky new washed, the breeze stir- 
ring the brown-budded maples in Union 
Square, and along the curb a flower 
market had spread out its brilliant wares 
against the Easter trade. Tall lilies, 
geraniums, azaleas red and white, tulips, 
and crimson ramblers overflowed the side- 
walk around three sides of the Square. 


This vision in the spring sunshine was 
the first of many to come, for as the 
weeks went by I began to find green 
spaces shining through all the city ways 
which a few months before had seemed 
so unrelieved from the tyranny of steel 
and stone. 

With May came the old-fashioned lilacs 
in Gramercy Park. Their purple blos- 
soms grew well within the iron palings 
that enclose the little green square, but 
their scent, mingled in the sweeter odor 
of syringa, would come over the railing 
to thrill the passerby with a memory of 
old gardens. And here, a few weeks later, 
the rhododendrons put out their lavender 
and scarlet blossoms and a hardy mag- 
nolia tree scattered its pink flowers over 
the grass below a group of elms. The 
brown old houses that face this city 
garden began to muffle their fronts in a 
green mask of ivy, while here and there 
a wistaria vine wove a pattern of green 
and purple from iron balcony to window 
ledge, twisting up and up till it capped 
the cornice. 

This return to nature in the city 
streets drew me into an endless pilgrim- 
age to all the tiny squares and street 
angles of Greenwich Village and the 
lower reaches of New York. Old grave- 
yards, neglected gardens, forgotten side 
streets, still held their wealth of grass 
and trees, quite content to live on in the 
midst of shabby tenements. The old 
dormered houses with their pillared door- 
ways and wrought-iron railings have 
come down in the world, but they still 
have an air of faded gentility, to match 
the trees, which, like the houses, seem 
to have known better times. There are 
few enough front yards left, even in 
those neighborhoods where they were 
once the fashion, like the long block on 
the edge of Chelsea Village, still called 
by its old name, London Terrace, where 
the houses stand well back from the 
street, behind hedgerows and flower 
beds. A few streets off lie the quiet lawns 
and vine-covered walls of the General 
Theological Seminary, whose collegiate 
towers always recall a bit of Oxford. 
Farther south, at the end of Seventh 
Avenue, is another row of houses set back 
amid willow trees and snowball bushes, 
the outside wooden galleries covered with 
vines and bright flower boxes, quite like 
some corner in a southern town. 

These green oases were exceptional 
survivals discovered in my wanderings 
by chance. It is the forlorn backyards 
we have with us always that are so hard 
to forget. Walled round by brick houses, 
they might be kept as green and trim as 
the back gardens of London and Paris, 
instead of the dreary courts they have 
become, criss-crossed by clothes lines and 
broken fences. Even here some patch of 
green is nearly always found to relieve 
the waste, and hardly a block is without 





its group of stout ailanthus trees, which 
no amount of neglect will kill. These 
hard Trees of Heaven flourish amid the 
flagstones, lifting their long fernlike 
leaves to the sun or scattering their 
winged seeds to the wind throughout the 
city. Graceful and serene they spring 
up everywhere, as indifferent to the pass- 
erby as he is to them. 

The trees in the open city squares are 
encouraged to express some civic pride; 
like the fine old syeamores in Washington 
Square, the blackened cottonwoods in 
Stuyvesant Park, or the circle of elms 
that dip their leaves in the fountain in 
Madison Square. They are all clipped 
and cared for in a manner that rouses 
your sympathy for the scattered few in 
the side streets. This struggle for life 
against the blighting asphalt, gas, and 
poor earth, gives these humbler trees a 
kind of poignant personality. With each 
spring they bravely put out new buds, 
to flaunt in green for a little while like 
their park fellows, only to find their 
dreams withered and burned out in the 
fierce heat of August. 

I know one such maple tree which 
never fails at budding time to give its- 
rather dreary block an almost lyric 
touch of gayety. But in spite of all these 
buoyant days of re-awakening, its leaves 
have never known the flush that comes 
with autumn’s kiss. At another corner 
stand half a dozen horse-chestnuts, whose 
white blossoms always appear in May, 
to recall some bit of the bosky boule- 
vards in Paris, that Elysium of trees. 
Then there is a solitary elm I know well, 
still growing in a side street lead- 
ing to the west. Its tall, graceful outline 
against the warm evening sky has often 
drawn my steps that way and held me in 
wonder at so much loveliness. And one 
tree, though now gone, was famous 
enough to be remembered by a tablet, 
fixed in the wall, at the corner of Thir- 
teenth street and Third avenue. 


ON THIS CORNER GREW 
PETRUS STUYVESANT’S PEARTREE 


RECALLED TO HOLLAND 1664 
ON HIS RETURN 
HE BROUGHT THE PEAR TREE 
AND PLANTED IT 
AS HIS MEMORIAL, 
“BY WHICH,” SAID HE, “MY NAME 
MAY BE REMEMBERED” 
THE PEAR TREE FLOURISHED 
AND BORE FRUIT FOR OVER 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 
THIS TABLET IS PLACED HERE BY 
THE HOLLAND SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 
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Drama 


Italian and Spanish Drama 
in New York 


R. CHARLES KLEIN, who is a sort 

of gamin among American play- 
wrights, wiry, pushing, callous, smart, 
and likable, writes plays which seem any- 
thing but Italian in diction or spirit. 
Italian is not a mere dress, but a robe, 
for thought, and robing might seem the 
last thing to which the hardihood and 
sturdiness of Mr. Klein’s “Third De- 
gree” would lend itself. “The Third De- 
gree,” however, under the magisterial 
and swelling title of “Inquisizione Mod- 
erna” was acted not long since in Italian 
in the meagre and rusty auditorium of 
the Olympic Theatre on Fourteenth 
Street in the neighborhood of Third Ave- 
nue. The play, in spite of expectation, 
runs rather smoothly and_ blandly 
through the syllabic luxuriance of a mel- 
lower and courtlier tongue than English. 
Signor Clementi Giglio, who is translator 
as well as leading man, is a capable actor, 
in whom the shrewdness and humor and 
deprecation of Brewster (Randal in the 
Italian) receives a double tincture from 
race and personality. They gain by the 
tinctures. The other parts were accept- 
ably rendered in the fluid and passionate 
Italian manner. 

The Italian audience seemed to sur- 
pass even the American audience in its 
disposition to hear “by parcels” and “not 
intentively.” Between its outbreaks, 
which had, to my ear, a kind of tutored 
spontaneity, it struck me as passive or 
impassive. It took in the play as the 
American listener took in the foreign 
language, in bright spots against a back- 
ground of obscurity. It praised and 
blamed the sentiments rather than the 
art of the performers. It was crepitant 
in its approval of virtue and sibilant in 
its reproof of wickedness. The horrors 
in the first act were elaborated for its 
delectation. The West Side audience has 
learned to view the dead body in the 
murder case without remonstrance, and 
Fourteenth Street repeats the stoicism 
of Broadway. In one point, however, 
the contrast with Broadway was remark- 
able. The men among the spectators 
greatly outnumbered the women. The 
theatre, which has made so many matches 
behind the footlights and contributed to 
the making of so many more in front, 
is apparently not used for the second 
of these purposes by the Italian popula- 
tion of New York. 

One curious circumstance illustrates at 
the same time the haste of the prepara- 
tions, the courage of the producers, and 
the docility of the audience. It was a 
first night; parts were half-learned; and 

the entire play had been talked into a 








phonograph, which paid it out, scene by 
scene and act by act, as a continuous 
audible accompaniment to the speeches 
of the actors. It is pleasant to report 
that nobody was offended, and amusing 
to add that nobody was amused. 

The Teatro Espafiol began its summer 
season in New York at the Leslie, corner 
of Eighty-third Street and Broadway, 
with the “premiére in New York of the 
excellent drama in three acts of the im- 
mortal dramatist Benito Perez Galdds, 
adapted to the stage by the brothers 
Alvarez Quintero.” This drama is “Mari- 
anela.” The drama in this production is 
almost limited to the final scene; indeed it 
is almost limited to the final minute. The 
elements are very simple; the blind 
young man whom science restores to 
vision, the beautiful young cousin to 
whom he is drawn by the zeal of kins- 
folk and the urgency of his own heart, 
and the devoted but ill-favored young 
girl who has been the stay and consola- 
tion of his blindness. The Spaniards re- 
ceived the pathetic outcome with a packed 
massiveness, a sheer weight, of applause, 
such as I have never known elsewhere 
in New York; but Americans find some- 
thing rather babyish in a young man 
who can not repress his aversion to the 
face of a generous and loyal friend, and 
something rather flaccid in the constitu- 
tion of a young girl who dies on the spot 
from the shock of his repugnance. 

The company comes from Central 
America—so, at least, I was told by my 
kind Spanish neighbor, who talked to 
me eagerly in a bruised and battered 
English which I repaid with similar 
devastations of his own tongue. The 
acting, which I judge with some hesita- 
tion, impressed me as acceptable rather 
than distinguished. Senor Arozamena 
was happily cast as the oculist, Don 
Teodoro, and Sefiora Natalia Ortiz made 
Marianela interesting in spite of some- 
thing metal-like in the portrayal which 
scarcely fitted the sentiment in which 
the part was drenched. So artless were 
the usages that the applauded actress re- 
turned to bow her thanks without even 
the intervention of a curtain to divide 
her sobs from her smiles. The electricity 
in the hall was smiting, and its revela- 
tion of the meanness of the dingy sce- 
nery was pitiless. A chair broke in an 
actor’s hand. “Asbestos” on the curtain 
was mulcted of its “e.”’ The prompter 
sat in the auditorium close to the stage 
and facing the stage, and a hood or awn- 
ing which appeared to project from a 
large piano screened his person but ad- 
vertised his presence. Smoking was un- 
checked and a small rectangular balcony 
in the rear, apparently the high-priced 
section of the house, was provided with 
small, white-draped tables at which 
thirsts of legal magnitude could be al- 
layed. 

These things did not provoke or 


estrange me. On the contrary, the hum- 
bleness of the accessories lent a touch- 
ing interest to the fact that this company 
was offering adaptations of Galdés and 
Lope de Vega to its public. Did this 
mean that its public was composed of 
Clayton Hamiltons and Richard Burtons 
and John Corbins and Walter Prichard 
Eatons? Not inthe least. The audience, 
though neither unruly nor unfriendly, 
was so unschooled that the noisy under- 
tones of the inattentive had to be re- 
buked from time to time by the hisses 
of the listeners. The human material 
was clearly no better than that in whose 
interest at this hour Broadway is over- 
run with “Hottentots” and “Night Boats” 
and “Innocent Ideas” and “Susan Len- 
oxes.” The combination of the stage 
with literature, the separation of the 
stage from literature, these opposite sit- 
uations are situations that occur to ez- 
actly the same kinds of people. That 
is a cheering fact. There would be no 
hope for us in the knowledge that our 
betters enjoyed literature; but the cer- 
tainty that our mere equals—possibly 
our inferiors—enjoy it is luminous 
with promise. Many of us feel that to 
rebuild the American theatre we must 
rebuild American nature, but American 
nature is just as good as that which 
adapts itself to higher theatrical pur- 
roses in the capitals of modern Europe 
or the byways and recesses of New York. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


The Proposed ‘Prix de 


Rome’’ for Musicians 


F all the plans proposed for helping 
musicians in this great, but care- 
less land, the most futile and illogical is 
one much talked in New York just now. 
It would provide for the endowment of, 
say, two or perhaps three fat scholar- 
ships in Rome for young American com- 
posers of marked talent. It is assumed, 
heaven best knows why, that their brief 
sojourn among classical surroundings 
would help the persons who are chosen to 
write great music. 

The devisers of the plan are clearly 
hypnotized by what they mistake for the 
example of the French. They must have 
fancied that, because French “Prix de 
Rome” men in the past hundred years 
have done good work, this is due not to 
their training at the Conservatoire, but 
to their temporary stay at the Villa 
Médici. 
same kind may be looked for in the cases 
of American composers. But they forget 
that the United States has no such train- 
ing school as the great French Conserva- 
toire. They forget that the reward of a 
French “Prix de Rome” is the recom- 
pense of proven gifts, after three years 
or more of hard and serious study. 

The annual competitions of the Con- 
servatoire are of themselves, to some ex- 
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tent, a test of fitness for distinction. But 
it may happen—and it does quite often— 
that the French laureates win their 
prizes at the expense of vastly better 
and more gifted men. The custom is to 
lock up the competing students for three 
weeks or so, and give them a fixed theme 
to set to music. The work which seems 
the best gets the reward. But the re- 
sult is sometimes due less to the merit 
of the victor than to his liking for the 
theme he has had to illustrate. 

Suppose, for instance, that the theme 
is classical. Of twenty students ten may 
not be classicists. That does not mean, 
though, that they are not gifted. One 
or another of them may have genius, 
which, if devoted to a modern or ro- 
mantic theme, might find expression as 
it could not do in composing songs for 
ancient Greeks and Romans. The Pro- 
crustean method does not suit all artists. 
It cripples some, if it favors others. 

Some students, again, waste their time 
in Rome, when they might spend it with 
much profit somewhere else. Charpen- 
tier stayed for three years on the Pin- 
cian. He might have done more in his 
own adored Montmartre. There is no 
special inspiration in the air of modern 
Rome. The life of Rome is nowadays 
less helpful to the career of a composer 
than the experience to be gained in 
other cities. Why force musicians, even 
though they should have genius, to sit 
down on the Janiculum, when they could 
find more to inspire them in Paris, or in 
Munich, or in Russia? Why not allow 
them, if they choose, the chance of carry- 
ing on their work in their own land? 
They will not evolve genius just by trav- 
eling a few thousand miles. 

The “Prix de Rome” is an exploded 
fallacy, a worn-out, stale tradition. The 
great need of young composers is not 
Rome, but training, with the chance of 
getting what one may compose heard 
and produced. To send a half-trained 
student from New York in the wild hope 
that Rome will change him to a master 
is an absurdity. If he has genius, what 
he needs is the best schooling. He needs 
a mastery of technique, not classic 
landscapes. 

It is many years since Rome produced 
musicians of world-wide importance. 
Those who seek music and the com- 
panionship of masters of that gracious 
art, go, not to the Seven Hills, but north, 
to Milan. Americans who may win the 
“Prix de Rome” will be more remote, 
much more remote, from music in their 
exile than in the avenues of Boston or 
New York. They will be lulled by the 
soft, balmy airs that blow about the 
crest of the Janiculum. They will hear 
mandolines. They will be able to look 
down upon St. Peter’s and to retrace 
the steps of many martyred saints. But 
music? 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 





For Summer Reading 


The Wind Between the Worlds 


A swiftly moving plot and dramatic action evolve 
against the background of automatic writing and 
communication with the dead. A timely novel of 
extraordinary interest in which the crisp realities 
of daily experience play against the striking theories 
of a scientist. It is fitting that the problem should 
be dealt with by one of the finest talents in the 
fiction world. $2.00 





Alice 
Brown 





St. John 
Ervine 


The Foolish Lovers 


One of the best novels of recent years, delightfully 
conceived and executed. 


“They were foolish lovers, both John and Eleanor. 
They slipped into a darkness that might so easily 
have been imponderable and a source of life-long 
sorrow to them both. For once, however, Fate 
withheld her largess of grief."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

$2.00 





Sir Harry 
Johnston 


Mrs. Warren’s Daughter 


The story of the highly diverting career of Vivien 
Warren from the point where Bernard Shaw leaves 
her in his play “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 


“Vivie masquerades as a male barrister, becomes 
a militant suffragette, fights the London police on 
Black Friday, and sees the thing through to mar- 
riage at forty-three.”—Chicago News. $2.00 





Arthur 
Bullard 


The Stranger 

The victory of the spirit over material things 
furnishes the theme of this new novel in which love, 
faith and artistry transcend the barriers of alien 
creeds. “Unusual and striking in conception, the 
book is no less unusual and striking in execution. 
A really worth while novel.”—N. Y. Times. $2.00 








J. D. 
Beresford 


An Imperfect Mother 


A keen, penetrating study of character and tempera- 
ment by an author prominent in this field of literature. 
A novel of vital and compelling interest and bound 
to stir the most widespread comment and discussion. 

$2.00 
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International Minds 
and the Search 
for the Restful 


By GUSTAV POLLAK 


Author s. ‘Fifty Years of American Idealism,” 
he Hygiene of the Soul,” ete. 

A series of essays just issued on 

the importance of preserving an 

international point of view in 


literature. Among the subjects 
treated are: 

Literature and Patriotism ; 
Goethe’s Universal Interests; 
Grillparzer’s Originality ; Sainte- 
Beuve’s Unique Position ; 
Lowell: Patriot and Cosmopoli- 


tan; Permanent Literary Stand- 
ards: Feuchtersleben the Phi- 
losopher, etc. 


Price $1.50, postage 8 cents 
At all bookstores and 
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Facts ABOUT [NDUSTRY 
OUND BY 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


The National Industrial 
Conference Board 


has issued a number of Research Reports on 
timely questions of vital importance prepared by 
the Board’s Research Staff from facts ascer- 
tained by extensive investigation and field work— 
including: 


Experience with Works Councils $1.50 
Wartime Changes in Wages -. $1.50 
Cost of Living ; ‘ 75 
Experience with Profit- Sharing $1.00 
Hours of Work as Related to 

Output and Health =. . $1.00 
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A weekly digest of important industrial news 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Progress in the Edu- 
cation of the Negro 


HE close of the Civil War left the 

nation burdened with a responsibil- 
ity which till then the Southern States 
had carried alone: the duty of caring for 
the helpless millions of the negro race. 
They were newly emancipated; they had 
suddenly been enfranchised. They were 
elated, grateful, hopeful, willing to be 
guided, but so ignorant that they soon 
became the easy prey of white dema- 
gogues. The unhappy period of recon- 
struction, covering roughly the years be- 
tween 1865 and 1885, alienated much of 
the sympathy of the white South with 
the negro’s ambition to rise; and even 
now this sympathy is being won back 
only slowly, and with especial difficulty 
among the descendants of the “poor 
whites” who were the economic compet- 
itors of the negroes in the old slavery 
days. 

In consequence of these facts, the his- 
tory of negro education in the United 
States has been, until recently, largely the 
story of the planting of schools and 
colleges in the South by Northern mis- 
sionaries, such as the agents of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, etc., and their sus- 
tenance and varying success through 
Northern benevolence. Not unnaturally, 
these pioneer teachers were commonly 
regarded by the white Southerners as un- 
invited foreigners, meddlesome inter- 
lopers, and general trouble-makers, who 
spoiled good field hands and contented 
house servants by putting foolish notions 
into their heads. Yet, in spite of prej- 
udice and opposition, the “Yankee” 
teachers held their ground, and have done 
their share in gradually convincing the 
thoughtful people of the South that the 
negro must be educated; that, as Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry, himself a Confederate 
soldier, tersely remarked, ignorance is 
not a cure for anything; that the illit- 
erate negro is a menace to his commun- 
ity; that if people do not know enough 
to avoid the contaminations of disease 
and vice, they will frequently become 
diseased and vicious, and thus the car- 
riers and disseminators of every kind of 
evil. 

It is now increasingly perceived that 
the negro race has always had and 
always will have its own leaders; and 
that the better trained these leaders are, 
intellectually and morally, the better for 
their race, for the South, and for the na- 
tion. Accérdingly, such institutions as 
Fisk at Nashville, Howard at Washing- 
ton, Shaw at Raleigh, Spelman and More- 
house at Atlanta, and Hampton and 


Tuskegee Institutes have won a measure 
of Southern sympathy and support which 
was denied to them in the earlier days. 
Still further, in the field of public educa- 
tion, the support given to negro schools 
from the tax funds is distinctly more 
generous than it used to be. The dis- 
tribution of public money for school pur- 
poses is still regrettably unequal, the 
per capita expenditure in the Southern 
States for white children being four 
times that for colored children ($10.32: 
$2.89) .* 

But the tide, happily, is turning; with 
the encouragement and help of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Slater Fund, 
the Jeanes Fund, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, the Daniel Hand Fund (admin- 
istered by the American Missionary As- 
sociation), and similar agencies, a great 
broadening and deepening of the whole 
work of Southern negro education is in 
progress, and the States, counties, and 
municipalities of the South are appro- 
priating larger and larger sums for the 
maintenance of colored public schools. 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, not long ago 
voted school bonds to an amount of $200,- 
000, of which $150,000 are to be spent 
for the improvement of negro schools. 
The larger cities of the South are ceas- 
ing to depend wholly upon denominational 
and other private institutions for the 
providing of secondary instruction for 
negroes, and one after another are estab- 
lishing colored high schools. The Jeanes 
Fund, whose special object is the aiding 
of small rural colored schools, particu- 
larly through the employment of “super- 
vising industrial teachers” who visit the 
schools and homes of their countries, is 
expending this year (1919-20) $47,634, 
to which the public authorities are add- 
ing for the same purposes $44,813. These 
county supervising teachers introduce 
simple home industries such as mat- 
weaving, the making of rudimentary 
house furniture, needlework, better 
cooking, etc.; give lessons in sanitation 
and personal cleanliness; encourage the 
painting and whitewashing of houses, 
barns, and fences, the improvement of 
school houses and school grounds, the 
extension of school terms (which are 
often not more than four or five months), 
gardening, clubs for pig raising, can- 
ning, and many other worthy purposes. 
They are commonly the leaders in every 
enterprise for community betterment; in 
1918-19 they raised for various school 
improvements no less than $324,896. 
This year there are 210 of them in 204 
counties of 13 Southern States, not in- 
cluding 65 other counties where similar 


*Bulletin 38 of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
1916, p. 7. In counties having 75% or more of negro 
population the figures are $22.22: $1.7 
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work is now being maintained without 
the assistance of the Jeanes Fund. 

The Slater Fund in like manner codp- 
erates with the public school authorities 
in the maintenance of the _ so-called 
“county training schools,” which are 
rural high schools emphasizing indus- 
trial training. The first three of these 
schools were established in 1911-12. 
There were 70 last year; there are 107 
this year; next year there will probably 
be 150. This year the Slater Fund is 
contributing for salaries in these county 
training schools $53,060; and the public 
authorities $239,252. 

The General Education Board is giv- 
ing liberally towards the equipment of 
these county training schools ($61,290 
in 1919-20) ; it supplements the resources 
of the Jeanes Fund, aids some fifty 
summer schools for negro teachers, con- 
tributes annually to about 16 colored col- 
leges and normal schools, and provides 
the salaries of the State agents for rural 
colored schools in Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. These State agents are rep- 
resentative white men of progressive 
spirit, appointed by the State govern- 
ments and working under the State 
superintendents of public instruction. 
They are responsible for the care and 
improvement of the negro rural schools, 
and have a large influence for good. In 
one way and another the General Educa- 
tion Board is disbursing almost a mil- 
lion dollars annually for the benefit of 
negro education. 

The income of the Daniel Hand Fund 
is expended under the direction of the 
officers of the American Missionary As- 
sociation for the maintenance of its vari- 
ous schools and colleges for negroes. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has expended 
more than half of its income for objects 
connected with negro education. Among 
these are the preparation and publication 
in codperation with the United States 
Bureau of Education of the exhaustive 
and authoritative Report on Negro Ed- 
ucation by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, is- 
sued in two volumes in 1916 (Bulletins 
38 and 39 of the Bureau of Education) ; 
the establishment of fellowships at the 
University of Virginia and the Univer- 
sity of Georgia for the study of negro 
sociology; the gift of $10,000 to the 
George Peabody College.for Teachers at 
Nashville to promote “direct and helpful 
contact with the actual work of repre- 
sentative institutions of negro educa- 
tion”; and financial assistance of the 
Southern University Race Commission, 
the Southern Publicity Committee, and 
other organizations engaged in construc- 
tive work for the betterment of inter- 
racial relations. 

Mention should also be made of the 


generous gifts of Julius Rosenwald, of 
Chicago, particularly those for the erec- 
tion of a better type of negro school 
house. In 1914, Mr. Rosenwald offered 
to give a sum not exceeding $300 to any 
community towards the cost of a new 
school building for colored children, pro- 
vided the people of the community, out 
of public or private funds, should raise 
an equal sum. Under this plan, up to 
June 1, 1919, 751 school houses had been 
built in eleven Southern States at a cost 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Smith-Hughes law for the promo- 
tion of vocational training and the 
Smith-Lever law for the support of “ex- 
tension work” (i.e. instruction in agri- 
culture and home economics outside the 
schools) are operating with increasing 
effectiveness for the benefit of the 
negroes in the rural districts. Those per- 
sons who are most familiar with the con- 
ditions realize that the chief hope of the 
South, so far as its agricultural pros- 
perity is concerned, lies in increasing 
the efficiency of its negro farm labor. 
This means not only more and better 
education in the schools but a general 
lifting of the standards of household 
life. Another serious need, to which 
Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee has re- 
cently called attention, is that of more 
careful provision for the education of 
the large negro population that is 
neither strictly rural nor urban, being 
gathered in incorporated towns and vil- 
lages of less than 2,500 people. There are 
more than 3,000 of these quasi-urban 
communities in the South, containing at 
least a third of the whole number of 
negro children living below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

Several especially hopeful signs may 
be noted in conclusion. First, the old 
antagonism between industrial and class- 
ical education is fading away. People 
now understand more commonly that the 
majority of every race need to be trained 
for skillful handwork and also to be given 
such discipline of the mind and con- 
science as shall insure thoughtfulness 
and trustworthiness. This statement 
obviously carries the corollary that in 
every race the especially talented minor- 
ity should rise into the professions of 
teaching, preaching, law, medicine, en- 
gineering, etc., and that for their work 
they too should be well trained. Sec- 
ond, the negroes themselves are support- 
ing and improving their schools and col- 
leges, public and private, with remark- 
able generosity, energy, and intelligence. 
The progress in this respect which has 
been made within the past five years is 
surprising. Third, the best white people 
of the South, as of the North, are giving 
proof of their belief in negro educa- 
tion by their deeds as well as by their 
words. 

JAMES Z. GREGG 














PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A layman approaching the sub- 
ject of psychoanalysis is confused 
with medical and analytical terms 
foreign to his vocabulary. And 
yet, no single subject either in 
psychology or medicine today is 
demanding so much attention as 
this. 


Books, simple and concise in 
treatment, which handle the ma- 
terial adequately, are, therefore, 
much in demand. 


Psychoanalysis 
Its History, Theory, and Prac- 
tice. By Andre Tridon 
Historical in its treatment, as 
the title implies, and, - therefore, 
giving a broad survey of theory. 
Price, $1.74 


What Is 
Psychoanalysis ? 


By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. 


A clear and concise statement 
of the theory, with many trouble- 
some terms well defined. 


Price, 89c 
Psychoanalysis 


By Barbara Low 

This book is a brief account of 

the Freudian theory, with a de- 

scription of the definite technique 

by which psychoanalysis achieves 
its remarkable cures. 


Price, $1.44 


Mental Conflicts and 
Misconduct 


By William Healy 

Dr. Healy writes from carefully 

registered data, in a thoroughly 

scientific manner. Particularly 

useful in its application to prob- 
lems of child delinquency. 


Price, $2.64 

Macy’s Book Dept. Main floor, rear. 

Whether you require a technical book 

or a popular novel, you will be able to 
get it in our Book Department. 
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Eastern Bolivia—A Land of 
Opportunity 


HAVE just returned from a journey 

through the greater part of the 
eastern half of Bolivia, hidden far away 
in the heart of South America. During 
the months of December, January, and 
February I traveled on mule back from 
the end of the railroad in the mining 
region of western Bolivia, more thaa a 
thousand miles, to the end of the rail- 
road in the agricultural region of north- 
ern Argentina. 

Many times I was reminded of the 
conditions in the southern and western 
States in decades immediately preceding 
the Civil War. There is the same feudal 
system; the negro slaves in the Old South 
are represented by the Indian peons in 
Eastern Bolivia. There are the same 
difficulties with transportation; the 
prairie schooner painfully traversing the 
vast western prairies is duplicated by 
the ox cart of the jungle and the pampa. 
There are the same occasional brushes 
with wild Indians; the Sioux and Apache 
find their counterparts in the “bar- 
baroes” of the Chaco Boreal. 

Western Bolivia is a land of high 
plateaus and mountains, in the settle- 
ment of which mineral wealth has played 
a most important part, from the time of 
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the Incas down to the “Yanqui” mining 
engineer. It is the real centre of Bolivian 
life; within its area are all but one of 
the great cities. It is separated from 
the eastern half by successive ridges of 
the Eastern Range, or Cordillera Orien- 
tal, of the Andes. These barriers permit 
little communication between the Bo- 
livians of the highlands to the west and 
their compatriots of the lowlands, which 
stretch from the foot of the mountains 
eastward to Brazil and Paraguay. In 
a little village far in the southeast corner 
of Bolivia I met a Bolivian army captain, 
returning from his fortress on the fron- 
tier, beside the Pilcomayo River, to head- 
quarters in the capital city, La Paz. In- 
stead of traveling directly across his own 
country, he was journeying southward 
into the Argentine, thence by rail into 
Chile, and finally northward again to his 
own land. That route was not only easier 
but actually shorter in time than the 
more direct route across the mountain 
chains. 

Eastern Bolivia includes the territory 
from the foothills of the Andes eastward 
to the Paraguay River, and northward 
to the Brazilian frontier. It is in gen- 
eral a flat-lying area, less than twenty- 
five hundred feet above sea level. In 
many respects it is the counterpart of 
the great plains of Eastern Colorado and 
Western Kansas. In the northern part, 
during the rainy season, vast stretches 
of land are submerged by the waters of 
the swollen rivers. The jungle becomes 
a steaming hot-bed for malaria, oppres- 
sive and debilitating. But this is true 
only of the northern third of the coun- 
try. South of the eighteenth parallel 
the jungle vegetation gives place to ex- 
tensive grasslands, swamps and marshes 
are few and small, the nights are cool, 
the days ordinarily bright and sunshiny. 
In the rainy season there is almost daily 
an afternoon shower, but the rain seldom 
continues more than a few hours. In 
general the climate resembles that of 
New Mexico or Arizona. 


Bolivia is divided for administrative 
purposes into eight departments. Four 
of these constitute Eastern Bolivia. 
Named in order from north to south 
these are: The Departments of the Beni, 
Santa Cruz, Chuquisaca, and Tarija. 
Each includes a small portion of rugged 
mountains near its western border, but 
the greater part of each lies in the great 
basin, which is the heart of South 
America. 

The Beni is the region of tropical jun- 
gle. Here, among the headwaters of the 
Amazon, are dense forests and marshes. 
The rubber tree flourishes in great pro- 





fusion, and the rubber industry is the 
most important one in the Department. 
The wild rubber forests have recently 
been so ruthlessly depleted that the in- 
dustry is noticeably waning. Exporta- 
tion of rubber is mostly by boat down 
the larger streams to the Amazon, 
chiefly the Madeira and Mamore. Far 
in the northeast corner of Bolivia there 
begins in these rivers a succession of 
falis and rapids, continuing for two hun- 
died miles into Brazil and dividing the 
Madeira-Mamore system into two parts. 
To transport freight around this un- 
navigable portion, the Madeira-Mamore 
Railroad, two hundred and seventy-five 
miles long, was built ten or twelve years 
ego. At first there was daily service on 
this line, but with the destruction of 
the rubber trees shipments decreased and 
the service was cut down, first to two 
trains a week, and now to one. In this 
region the quinine industry formerly 
flourished, but in certain parts the trees 
are now almost extinct. The Beni has 
witnessed the change that overtakes 
every land from which natural weaith is 
unwisely stripped. It will be a long time 
before tic planting and cultivation of 
rubber and quinine trees can restore this 
land to its earlier prosperity. 

The principal industry in the Depart- 
ment of Santa Cruz is the raising of 
sugar and coffee. The undulating low- 
lands near the front range of the Andes 
are occupied by many rich plantations. 
Here are the vast estates of the Bolivian 
gentry, whose haciendas are measured 
in square leagues and may embrace as 
much as fifty square miles. The ranch 
house, or finca, of the owner is generally 
surrounded by a village of bamboo and 
mud huts, in which live the scores or 
hundreds of peons, who, for all practical 
purposes, are as much the property of 
the ‘‘Don” as is the land upon which they 
live. Society is organized under a feudal 
system similar to that of the Middle 
Ages. Each hacienda is practically self- 
supporting, and independent of the rest 
of the world. Wooden cane-presses, 
hewn by hand from hard woods grow- 
ing on the estate, crush and squeeze the 
sugar cane at harvest time. The juices 
are evaporated and the sugar treated in 
crude refineries, or in some instances 
alcoho] is manufactured. On the coffee 
plantations the coffee beans are dried 
and reasted, and often ground before 
the product is shipped. It matters little 
to the “Don,” surrounded by his faithful 
retainers, whether Czars are slain or 
Kaisers dethroned; his little world moves 
on, regardless of such things. 

In the eastern part of the Department 
of Santa Cruz, and in the two Depart- 
ments of Chuquisaca and Tarija, are open 
pampas, which with their sparse but very 
nutritious vegetation are among the best 
cattle-lands of the world. The feudal 
cattle kings own ranches of fifty to two 
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hundred square miles in extent, within 
which there may be more than a hattf- 
dozen Indian villages. Indian cowboys 
herd the cattle and gather them for the 
annual round-up. Only a small fraction 
of the available cattle lands are stocked, 
because of the remoteness from lines of 
transportation, and of the presence of 
wandering tribes of uncivilized Indians. 
The greater part of the southeastern cor- 
ner of Bolivia, known as the Gran 
Chaco, is lying unused, waiting for the 
subjugation of its fierce inhabitants. 

Santa Cruz is the metropolis of Easi- 
ern Bolivia. Founded three hundred 
years ago as a fort, to guard a route of 
trade across the continent, it is to-day a 
city of twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Three hundred miles from the nearest 
railroad and nearly a hundred miles from 
a navigable river, its imports and ex- 
ports move by ox cart or on muleback 
over seemingly endless trails. Neverthe- 
less, in Santa Cruz you can purchase 
peaches canned in California, tobacco 
packed in London, sewing machines made 
in Germany, and books printed in Spain. 
Most of its merchants are Germans, but 
most of its industries are controlled by 
Americans and British. The city bvasis 
of a tiny oil refinery, a shoe factory, and 
a small distillery, but its industrial needs 
are manifold. Its situation, for the com- 
mercial strategy of the future, duplicates 
in many respects that of Kansas City or 
Omaha. 

Seattered along the trail and cartroad 
from Santa Cruz southward, along the 
margin of the foothills, are several Jittle 
Bolivian towns and scores of Indian vii- 
lages. Among the towns Charagua is the 
most progressive. I was impressed by 
the fact that its citizens had dug a well 
in the public square, which saved the 
labor hitherto expended in carrying 
water from the river, a quarter of a 
mile away. This is the more significant 
since in every other town between Santa 
Cruz and the Argentine all the water 
used in the homes and places of bus‘ness 
is carried in earthern jars on the heads 
of Indian women. A few score miles 
to the southwest is the prosperous little 
town of Cuevo. In the centre of a rather 
fertile agricultural region, it depends for 
its prosperity upon the farms and plan- 
tations which surround it. A young 
Frenchman and his bride have emigrated 
thither since the war and are running a 
tannery and a well-stocked general store. 
Where the main cartroad southward 
crosses the Pilcomayo river there is a 
little settlement known as Villamontes. A 
German ‘firm, Staudt and Company, have 
a trade post there, and from this centre 
control extensive cattle-lands along the 
river. Profits in mercantile transactions 
with the Indians, who now aspire to Eu- 
ropean garments, are ordinarily several 
(Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 55) 
hundred per cent. and trade is very brisk. 
Yacuiba is the frontier town, close to 
the boundary between Bolivia and Ar- 
yentina. The latest survey of the boun- 
dary, which there follows the twenty- 
second parallel, placed it just within the 
boundary of Argentina. Nevertheless, it 
is a Bolivian city, administered by Bo- 
livian officers, policed by Bolivian sol- 
diers, and containing an office of an Ar- 
gentine Vice-Consul to Bolivia. Its chief 
support is the patronage of the cattle- 
men whose estates surround §it. 

The routes of trade which connect 
Fastern Bolivia with the outside world 
are numerous, but difficult and long. 
Across the Andes are several trails, such 
as that which connects Santa Cruz with 
Cochabamba, or Charagua with Sucre. 
Over the first of these I journeyed from 
the end of the railroad near Cochabamba 
to Santa Cruz, and I can not recommend 
it as a trade route likely to develop into 
importance. The much talked of railroad 
between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz will 
alone make this route of value for im- 
portation or exportation of goods. 

On the trade route up the Amazon and 
thence southward by the Madeira-Ma- 
more Railroad goods must be handled 
many times. Transfer must be made from 
steamer to railroad, railroad to steamer, 
from steamer to launch and from 
launch to ox-cart at the head of naviga- 
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tion; but labor is so cheap and freight 
rates so low that ton lots from New York 
City to Santa Cruz are carried as cheaply 
as from New York City to the more re- 
mote parts of Wyoming and Montana. 
The time involved is, however, an im- 
portant factor. The American who has 
the contract for an electric light plant 
in Santa Cruz is still waiting for ma- 
chinery shipped from the States more 
than a year ago. 

Most of the foreign goods offered for 
sale in Santa Cruz were brought by ox- 
cart from the Paraguay River, six hun- 
dred miles across the plain to the east. 
Shipment up the Paraguay may be made 
by steamer from Buenos Aires or Asun- 
cion, or goods may be transported by 
rail from Rio de Janeiro to Corumba, a 
few miles down the river from the end 
of the cartroad. 

A fourth route is from the south, 
by Argentine railroads to Embarcacion, 
four days southward from Yacuiba, and 
from the railhead by ox-cart or mule train 
northward among the foothills of the 
Andes. This route is used for the settle- 
ments in the southern part of Eastern 
Bolivia. The construction of a railroad 
northward from Embarcacion is another 
dream of this land of many dreams. Such 
a railroad could be easily built over the 
flat-lying land skirting the foot of the 
mountains. There is not a single large 
stream to be bridged until the Pilcomayo 
is reached at Villamontes, and it will 
probably be only a few years until con- 
struction is under way. At present, the 
Bolivian Government looks with disfavor 
upon this project, feeling that it might 
strengthen the bond between the inhabi- 
tants of Eastern Bolivia and northern 
Argentina, and promote a desire for 
closer political affiliation, thus endanger- 
ing the solidarity of Bolivia. 

As the discovery of gold did so much 
to open up the undeveloped lands west of 
the Mississippi, it now appears likely 
that the lure of hidden wealth will in the 
next two or three years result in a similar 
development of Bolivia east of the Andes. 
At many places along the front of that 
mountain range there are natural seep- 
ages of petroleum. The little refinery in 
Santa Cruz, above referred to, depends 
for its supply upon a natural seepage in 
the edge of the mountains thirty miles 
away. The attention of American oil 
producers has been turned to this land, 
with its apparent possibilities of con- 
tributing to the oil reserves of the world. 
Concessions have been secured and active 
development may be expected within a 
few months. The presence of this wealth 
beneath the surface may prove the salva- 
tion of other Bolivian industries. 

Far to the northeast of the so-called 
“oil fields” are the Chiquitos, rolling hills 
and gently sloping uplands rising from 
the plain. Somewhere in that country 
Jesuit missionaries once operated gold 


and silver mines. Many futile attempts 
have been made to rediscover the loca- 
tion, and while I was in Santa Cruz one 
more expedition set forth for that pur- 
pose. The resolute American engineer 
in charge was confident of success, be- 
cause of certain information he had from 
earlier explorers hunting for rubber and 
quinine. 

Eastern Bolivians with one accord wel- 
come most heartily the coming of the 
Gringo. The “Dons,” courteous and cul- 
tured, have come to depend upon their 
servants for almost everything. They 
lack the energy and industry to develop 
adequately the resources of their own 
land. Cut off from free communication 
with the outside world, they know little 
or nothing of modern engineering and 
industrial practice. Few of them are 
satisfied with conditions as they are, but 
fewer still have confidence in their own 
ability to make the most of the dormant 
resources of their land. Many times I 
heard fervent expression of hope that 
foreign capital would soon begin to flow 
into the undeveloped portions of Bolivia. 
The mixed bloods, or cholos, are for the 
most part lazy and indolent, quite con- 
tent with life if they have a chair to 
sit upon, a handful of parched corn to 
eat, and a gourd fuil of chicha to drink. 
They, too, welcome the coming of the 
foreigner because they believe that he 
will bring them luxuries which will be 
showered upon them without the neces- 
sity for effort upon their own part. 

The Indians are the workers of most 
communities in Eastern Bolivia. Igno- 
rant, unschooled, dependent for their 
daily bread upon the beneficence of 
their padrons, they take what comes 
and grumble not. Their villages are 
generally close to a Jesuit Mission sta- 
tion, of which there are a dozen or 
more in the four eastern departments. 
Here they cultivate tiny plots of maize 
and yucca. Farther to the east, how- 
ever, live thousands of barbaroes, tribes 
of wanderers not yet high enough 
in the scale of civilization to have even 
the desire for a permanent home. 

Thus it appears that Eastern Bolivia 
may be referred to as a land of unusual 
opportunity. The outposts of civilization 
are being pushed year by fear farther 
into its unexplored portions. The same 
frontier life which fifty years ago ap- 
pealed to the red blooded American makes 
its appeal from this southern land to- 
day. Here are opportunities for the in- 
vestment of capital and for the pioneer, 
equalled in few other places on the face 
of the earth. The stage is set and within 
the next few years we may expect to see 
the drama unfold. Foreign capital and 
energy will inevitably develop the natural 
resources of Eastern Bolivia. America 
has the first opportunity; if she fails, 
some other country will step in. 

KIRTLEY F, MATHER 














